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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Our Bonn correspondent, F. R. Allemann, got caught 
between conflicting deadlines and was not able to send us 
a full-length forecast of the September 15 West German 
elections. Shortly before the campaign came to a close, 
however, he was able to send us a short memo sum- 
marizing a tour of the major electoral areas he had under- 
taken for Die Tat of Zurich. Here are some of the high- 
lights of his report: 

“1. What started as a neck-and-neck race now seems 
pretty definitely to have developed into another plebiscite 
for Chancellor Adenauer. His Christian Democratic Union 
should equal its 1953 performance and retain its present 
absolute majority in the Bundestag. It might even do better 
with an exceptionally heavy poll—and there are indications 
that as many as 90 per cent of West Germans may vote. 

“2, On the other hand, it would be most surprising if the 
Social Democrats did not get a bigger share of the vote 
than in 1953—probably enough to win a third of the seats, 
enough to block any change in the Constitution. Their 
popular vote may lie between 32 and 38 per cent, as against 
29 per cent last time, reflecting stronger opposition senti- 
ment among the youth (about 4 million young people are 
voting for the first time). 

“3. This means that the trend toward a two-party system 
is continuing. It seems quite possible that the Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats together will poll 80-85 
per cent of the total vote. This puts all the minor parties 
on the danger list. Only the Free Democrats seem assured 
of polling more than the 5 per cent of the vote required 
for Parliamentary representation. The German party, which 
will not even come near this limit, will nevertheless be 
represented if it wins a plurality in three electoral dis- 





tricts; and this it will do thanks to Christian Pemnoct | 
support in half a dozen districts. The defection of voters 
from the minor parties will, owing to the present con 7 Lu 
servative trend of German opinion, mainly benefit Chancel. 
lor Adenauer’s CDU. 

“4. If Adenauer wins an outright majority, he will be 
freer than after the last election to form a government of 
his own choosing. The CDU will probably be in a position 
to govern on its own, without any coalition partners— 
though in no position to obtain constitutional changes 
even with allies. Among the possible consequences of a 
decisive Adenauer victory is a change in the electoral law— 
in favor of a straight majority-vote system, U. S. style, 
instead of the combination majority-vote, proportional-rep- 
resentation system which has obtained since 1949.” 

Veteran New LEADER writer Walter K. Lewis, who has 
been spending the last few weeks in Germany, agrees with que 
Allemann’s main forecast and adds details. Writing from onl 
Hamburg, he sees a major Social Democratic victory in 
that great seaport—which will mean the return as Mayor 
in November of New Leaver contributor Max Brauer. Lewis! the 
also writes: soli 

“Ask any West German what will happen after Adenauer! Jess 
and a cold sweat breaks out. The worry is mainly in the > twe 
CDU, which expects to be badly split. There are young F 
men in both CDU and SPD, but both are frank to admit 
that the German youth of today has no interest in German 
politics. Those I’ve spoken with have a genuine distrust} clai 
for all sides. If the Germany of tomorrow votes on Septem-| he 
ber 15, its vote will be cynical, not enthusiastic.” 
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An analysis of the voting by Mr. Allemann should ap-| ‘ 
pear in our September 30 issue. t PP 
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| Spotlight on Algeria 











Three Articles 


The State of the War » sa 7: 


Paris 

s THE UN General Assembly pre- 
i veice to take up the Algerian 
question again, the situation in that 
embattled North African territory is 
even grimmer than a year ago, when 
the UN asked France “to seek a just 


_ solution.” The killing goes relent- 
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lessly on, and the gulf separating the 
two sides grows steadily wider. 

Robert Lacoste, French Resident 
Minister in Algeria, continues to 
claim military victories. The rebels, 
he asserts, have been decisively 
weakened. Indeed, the war is now 
approaching its “last 15 minutes.” 
This claim has been put forward for 
the past year, however, and it is meet- 
ing with increasing skepticism even 
among Government supporters in 
Paris. 

To be sure, there have been some 
military successes. A year ago, the 
European part of Algiers was virtu- 
ally at the mercy of the Casbah, the 
Arab quarter; terrorists would 


| emerge to strike at a victim, then 


melt back into the Casbah’s teeming, 
crooked streets. Now, thanks to the 
combined efforts of the Algerian po- 
lice and French paratroopers, terror- 
ism in Algiers has been brought un- 
der control. At the same time, minor 


successes have been scored in the 


countryside. 

The object of war, however, is to 
break the enemy’s will to resist, and 
the French are farther from that than 
ever. The rebel losses claimed by the 
French Army are enormous. Appar- 
ently, however, there are always new 
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For eight years after World War II, France exhausted itself in a costly military 
campaign in Indo-China. Then, in 1954 and 1955, the French governments of 
Pierre Mendés-France and Edgar Faure ended that war and granted first 
internal autonomy, then independence to Tunisia and Morocco. Since the 
beginning of 1956, however, some half a million French soldiers have been 
attempting to crush still another nationalist uprising, in Algeria. The war has 
been draining French finances and overshadows all other issues of French 
politics. The increasing criticism of Paris’s “unconditional surrender” policy 
has been sparked by the Mendesian newspaper L’Express and by two leading 
intellectuals, independent conservative Raymond Aron and dissident Socialist 
André Philip. Their views appear on the pages which follow this report. 





recruits to fill the gap. Funda- 
mentally, it is clear that the French 
have been unable to win the Arab 
population over to their side. 

There are many reasons for this. 
One is that the rebels, recruited from 
the local population, inevitably have 
a stronger hold in the countryside 
than the alien French. Another rea- 
son is the increasing brutality with 





BOURGES-MAUNOURY: SEEKS STATUTE 


which the war is being fought. No 
one denies the cruelty frequently em- 
ployed by the rebels, but there has 
been mounting uneasiness in Paris 
over reports of French Army atroci- 
ties. French soldiers have arrested 
people—particularly Arabs, but also 
Frenchmen suspected of being Com- 
munists or “progressistes”—without 
warrants. Some have been “shot 
while trying to escape”; a good many 
have been tortured. Torture, common 
both in military detention camps and 
in the field, is often carried out by 
former German SS men now in the 
Foreign Legion. 

Some supporters of Premier Mau- 
rice Bourgés-Maunoury’s Algerian 
policy have tried to justify these 
methods on the ground that they are 
needed to flush out terrorist bomb 
caches before they can be used 
against innocent victims. Even more 
widespread among French rightists is 
the practice of simply suppressing 
the facts. These people denounce as 
traitors those “left-wing intellectuals” 
who dare to protest against the Al- 
gerian atrocities. 

The political situation in Algeria 





is not much better than the military. 
The French Government has almost 
completed a “basic law,” largely 
based on Lacoste’s recommendations, 
which is designed to give Algeria 
some internal autonomy. A system 
of provincial decentralization is en- 
visaged, with the boundaries so 
drawn that the French population 
would have a majority of the votes 
in at least some provinces, which 
would then be tied closely to France. 
A nominal assembly for all Algeria 
would be elected, either directly or 
indirectly, but would have only for- 
mal tasks of coordination. France 
would retain all sovereign power. 

Some members of the French As- 
sembly, notably the democratic left- 
ist Francois Mitterand, have warned 
against an attempt to atomize Al- 
geria and evade the real problem of 
Algerian nationalist feeling. But even 
more dangerous is the failure to in- 
vite any Algerians to participate in 
discussion of the proposed statute. As 
it is, the present draft is clearly un- 
acceptable to the nationalists. Alge- 
rian suspicion is further aroused by 
the fact that only on the eve of a new 
UN session has France moved to 
heed last year’s UN injunction to 
“seek a just solution.” The conclu- 
sion seems inescapable that this is 
only a tactical move to placate the 
General Assembly. 

Lacoste’s policy is clearly to push 
for a statute which will gain the ap- 
proval of the French population of 
Algeria. This group has already 
forced the inclusion of a preamble 
which declares that Algeria is French 
and will remain so. These provoca- 
tive words obviously preclude any 
negotiation with the nationalists, and 
that is exactly what they are intended 
to do. It seems clear from the utter- 
ances of these colonialists that they 
are aiming at a new assertion of 
French power in Algeria, a kind of 
supercolonialism designed to neutral- 
ize the dangerous examples of Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia to the west and 
east. This supercolonialism demands 
complete military victory. 

The big question is not whether 


the French can produce a statute for 
Algeria. It is whether they are pre- 
pared to negotiate—and to negotiate 
over the heads of the “impossibilists” 
among the Algerian French. 

On the Algerian side, too, the situ- 
ation is anything but conducive to a 
negotiated peace. The nationalists 
are now almost completely dominated 
by the National Liberation Front 
(FLN), which has wiped out most of 
its rivals. Only the Algerian National 
Movement (MNA), led by the for- 
mer Trotskyite Messali Hadj, who is 
interned in France, is still fighting 
for survival. The struggle against the 
French is continuing with varying 
success, and the FLN feels strong 
enough to hold out in the hope of 
eventually wearing France down. In 
view of the terrible human and finan- 
cial cost of the campaign for Paris, 
it may well succeed. At all events, the 
more one speaks to nationalist lead- 
ers or reads their statements, the 
more one concludes that, like La- 
coste, they have just one idea in 
their minds: total military victory. 
It is meaningless for the nationalists 
to insist that they want to negotiate 
when, at the same time, they put for- 
ward as a precondition the recogni- 
tion of Algerian independence— 
which is, of course, the very issue 
about which negotiations would re- 
volve. Their stand resembles that of 
Lacoste, who insists that the nation- 
alists first acknowledge that Algeria 
is French. 

A particularly serious obstacle to 
any discussion of Algerian independ- 
ence is the problem of protecting the 
rights and interests of the European 
population of 1.3 million. The nation- 
alists promise that the laws of an 
independent Algeria would provide 
adequate guarantees. This would suf- 
fice in any normal state with a rec- 
ord of internal peace and tolerance 
of minorities, but in this case the new 
nation would be born of a brutal 
civil war. One cannot help recalling 
the example of Indonesia, which, fol- 
lowing its war of independence, ex- 
tended full legal guarantees to mi- 
norities. The paper assurances did 


not prevent the native population) 4,4 
from launching a policy of discrimi} 9} 
nation which destroyed the position} |, 
of the non-Indonesian population as Alg 
effectively as any official Government | .o4, 
campaign could have done. om 

An independent Algeria would be A 
ruled by a nationalist élite just}  ;, 
emerged from guerrilla warfare—a | 
war, furthermore, waged not only | 
against the French but, in large part, 
against fellow Moslems. For the FLN ¢ 
has established its dominant position | 
by methods often indistinguishable 
from those of the SS Legionnaires. 
Countless Moslems have been brutal- 
ly murdered or maimed because they ) 
refused to obey the FLN, or simply} §f t 
because they submitted to French} indiv 
authority when the French con-| domi 
trolled their native village. People| the ¥ 
who treat even their fellow-country- | to e 
men in this manner can scarcely ex- | choic 
pect their “legal guarantees” to be [ ship 
given full faith and credit. } the x 

The FLN leaders’ lack of political | speak 
experience and realism has alienated | Wi 
many of their sympathizers abroad. | Alger 
This was demonstrated recently when _ totali 
FLN spokesmen toured Scandinavia | princ 
—a region whose people are staunch \ hold 
anti-colonialists and only too ready | the n 
to respond favorably to the national- | patibl 
ist cause. The visitors’ fanaticism,| In 
their intolerance and, in particular. } with | 
their vicious attacks on other Alge- | not ir 
rian nationalist groups like the MNA + perso. 
made the worst possible impression | an Al 
on Scandinavian audiences. canno 

While this spirit prevails in the 
FLN, there seems no way out but a 
military decision. But if an outright 
victory for the French seems doubt: } natior 
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ful, a nationalist victory is even longer 
more so. Besides, if it were achieved, | tinuin 
time 1 





it would spell disaster for Algeria | 
For the latter, with a population) 4 rad 
of 11 million, can feed only 3 mil | the bi 
lion without outside help. A vast;to ma 
amount of capital investment is  'ebels 
needed to turn Algeria into an| teduc 
economically viable country. And! are li 
what country, other than France, is) can as 
sufficiently interested to provide it? | evacu: 
Furthermore, what country would it- } politic 
vest its money in an Algeria which} 'ts pe 
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had driven the French out and 
broken all ties with France? It 
would be sheer insanity for the 
Algerian nationalists to ignore their 
\ country’s vital need for a continuing 
* close relationship with France. 

A compromise is clearly indicated. 
It is being blocked by the accumu- 





{ 


fortunately, the United Nations is 
in no position to make a serious 
contribution. The members of the 
Soviet and Afro-Asian blocs, which 
regard the Algerian question as a 
pawn in their war against the West, 
are far too strong in the General 
Assembly. What is needed to bring 


mediation by the real friends of 
France and Algeria. The fact that 
Tunisia and Morocco, the two most 
ardent supporters of the nationalist 
cause, are also very close to France 
provides an element of hope. Per- 
haps along these lines a humane, 
progressive solution to the terrible 


‘—a| lated passions on both sides. Un- 


only 
part, | 


FLN 
ition 
able 


‘ires, 
utal- 
they 


Ta. REVOLT of the peoples of Asia and Africa against 
mply } 


the West is not primarily inspired by a demand for 
ench | individual rights; it is, above all, a revolt against foreign 
con-| domination. The colored peoples, whom the peoples of 
ople | the West have humiliated, employ a Western vocabulary 
ntry- | to express their demands; but if they were given the 
y ex. | choice between free institutions under Western guardian- 
o be t ship or tyrannical institutions in an independent state, 
| the majority of them—or at least the intellectuals who 
tical | speak in their name—would prefer the latter. 
ated | When the French declare that the leaders of the 
oad. | Algerian National Front would install a theocratic or 
when totalitarian regime, they do not meet the question of 
iavia | principle involved, even if they are correct. You cannot 
unch hold power by force against a national insurrection in 
eady | the name of liberal ideas, for the use of force is incom- 
onal- | patible with liberalism. 
sism, In any case, it seems to me to be necessary to break 
ular, | with certain taboos. The ties that bind us to Algeria are 
Alge- | not indissoluble. If we recognize that Algeria has its own 
MNA » personality, we can no longer exclude the possibility of 
ssion | an Algerian state. In recognizing an Algerian state, we 
cannot exclude independence for Algeria. The “loss” of 
_ the | Algeria is not the end of France. Economically, Algeria 
yut a | is a burden. The sole goal in the war, with Tunisia and 
right | Morocco independent, is to find “intermediaries” whose 
oubt- } nationalism is not xenophobic. Perhaps there are no 
even | longer any alternatives to abandoning Algeria or con- 
eved, | tinuing the war indefinitely. If such is the choice, the 
eria. | time will come when we shall need the courage to adopt 
ation | 2 radical solution: to offer to evacuate Algeria, voting 
mil- | the billions necessary to repatriate French inhabitants or 
vast {to maintain a French enclave on the coasts which the 
tis rebels would be unable to conquer. Would Algeria be 
a reduced to chaos? It is possible, even probable. But there 
And! are limits to the responsibilities which the community 
e, is, Can assume on behalf of a part of itself. Would Algeria 
e it? evacuated by France be unviable economically, if not 
|d in} politically? Probably. But France, disavowed by half of 
vhich | its people and by its allies, cannot continue to fight 
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the two sides together is sincere 


Algerian dilemma will be found. 


The Alternatives for France 


By Raymond Aron 





LACOSTE (HANDS IN POCKETS) INSPECTS NEW TROOPS 


without a tangible goal, even if its enemies act against 
their own best interests without even knowing it. 

The real alternatives that confront us at present are 
four: (1) continuation of the policy of so-called “pacifi- 
cation”; (2) modification less of our goals than of the 
method employed to achieve pacification; (3) partition; 
(4) acceptance of the principle of an Algerian state; 
agreement with the governments of Tunisia and Morocco. 

Is the policy of pacification, as currently conducted, 
leading to a successful conclusion? I have never met 
anyone who shares the confidence of Resident Minister 
Lacoste. Everyone estimates that pacification will take 
two to three years. 

Let us take an optimistic hypothesis: In 1960, the 








guerrilla menace, if not eliminated, will have reached the 
point of exhaustion. Some attacks will take place sporad- 
ically, in the cities and the countryside, but the recon- 
struction of an Algeria which is both French and 
autonomous will be on the road to realization. This effort 
would require $700 million a year, for three years. 

What will take place during those three years in 
Tunisia and Morocco? Last spring, a military effort was 
necessary to reenforce the moderates in our two former 
protectorates. The further prolongation of the war plays 
into the hands of the extremists. Increasingly, the na- 
tionalists in Tunisia and Morocco who do not wish to 
break with France are caught between the need to main- 
tain solidarity with the Algerian rebels and the desire to 
maintain contact with the French Government. Where 
will we be in Tunisia and Morocco three years from now 
if peace has not returned to Algeria? The truth is that 
the present French policy of war in Algeria contradicts 
our policy of retaining the friendship of Tunisia and 
Morocco. 

Let us assume another optimistic hypothesis: Neither 
Tunisia nor Morocco intervenes officially in the Algerian 
conflict. Nonetheless, the two countries constitute supply 
bases for the Algerian combatants in the same way that 
China was a supply base for North Vietnam. The likeli- 
hood of terminating a guerrilla war where the guerrillas 
receive external aid is remote. As the duration of the 
war impels Tunisia and Morocco to increased interven- 
tion, the governments of these two independent countries 
will become more and more hostile and their French 
inhabitants will depart. What does French sovereignty 
in Algeria mean if the two independent countries of 
North Africa have descended into chaos or no longer 
have any contacts in the West, except with the U.S.? 

In brief, a “pacification” which demands three more 
years of fighting cannot succeed because the situation 
will meanwhile have irreparably deteriorated in Tunisia 
and Morocco. And, whether we wish it or not, North 
Africa is a unit. We cannot “rewin” Algeria while “los- 
ing” Tunisia and Morocco. 

Would reforms or the proclamation of a statute en- 
hance the possibilities of pacification? Such a statute 
would certainly be necessary if there is any hope of 
detaching some of the moderate nationalists from the 
National Front. But then we must ask: Would partial 
reforms have such an effect? And which nationalists 
would be won over if the possibility of the creation of an 
Algerian state was foreclosed beforehand? Either the 
proposals would be considered (as with Tunisia and 
Morocco in the past) the first step on a long road, 
and the Moslems who might deal with us would suspend 
judgment while waiting for the next step; or the French 
Government would fix the limits of further progress in 
advance, crushing hopes for any further development, 
and the National Front would continue to fight despite 
the exhaustion of its forces. 


Some say that, in refusing to permit free elections, 





he 

the National Front admits that it is not sure of winning - 
a peaceful contest. Unfortunately, other interpretations q 
suggest themselves. Are the leaders of the National Front | ent 
convinced that the offer of free elections is made in good | ‘tis 
faith and that the promises will be kept? What period of » (¢ | 
time will elapse between a cease-fire and free elections? { 5 ¢ 
In accepting a cease-fire, the National Front may fear | ,... 
that it is putting itself at the whim of the French Govern- | 4, 
ment, for once it calls off hostilities it will have a difficult pre! 
time starting them again. To wait for the general staff poli 
of the National Front to accept proposals of this ambigu- » pen 
ous nature does not represent a policy. sil 
Partition is a solution which a number of political cap’ 


figures have suggested. Most of the French in Algeria 
would be relocated in the coastal area from Algiers to 


Oran. In the interior of this “French Republic,” Moslems, | 


up to a certain percentage of the total population, would | 
be permitted to live; they would enjoy a complete equality 





of civil rights and eventually even political rights, al- 


though the principle of French sovereignty would not be 


subject to question. The remainder of the country would | 
constitute an Algerian Republic, in which the French | 


T 


would enjoy equality of rights, but as foreigners (or } it ha 








possibly with a special statute). | put 
Another version of the partition plan calls for Tunisia | has: 
to annex the eastern part of Algeria, Morocco the western | ago 
part, while the center, with a bridge to the Sahara, would | we \ 
make up a number of French departments. This version | Mos! 
of partition is most difficult to realize. Neither Tunisians, | Di 
nor Algerians, nor Moroccans would accept a solution | at it: 
that would aggravate the problems within the former { polic 
protectorates without promoting reconciliation between | auth 
Frenchman and Moslem. As for the other form of parti: | and 
tion—two republics, one of French sovereignty, the other} on t 
Moslem—that, too, is scarcely practical. It means apply- | react 
ing to North Africa the Israeli experience in the Middle ‘ tion | 
East. Precedent does not encourage repetition. ( by tl 
We come thus to the last policy: acceptance in prin-| electi 
ciple of an Algerian state without excluding the vocation | ; that t 
of this state for independence. We are finally confronted | accep 
by the two alternatives: either pacification combined | princ 
with reforms and the promise of a statute; or a policy } them: 
of the kind applied in Tunisia and Morocco which led only 
to the independence of the ex-protectorates. The argu: | of its 
ments turn on one issue: Will France agree to surrender | Me 
its sovereignty over Algeria at some future date? ; our 
We have seen that the autonomy of Algeria does not | great 
conflict with French interests in the long run. On the ; ; these 
contrary, the economic and demographic disparity be |  Capite 
tween France and Algeria inevitably necessitates the | count 
establishment of an authority suitable to Algeria. Those! Tespo 
who are opposed dwell upon the uncertainties of the Case 
future of an Algerian state. Will it give our compatriots” ised. 
who have lived on African soil for generations the possi § - i 
unis 


bility of remaining there? What will be the nature o 
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the regime of this improvised state? What influence will 
the Communist party exercise? 

The establishment of an Algerian state is a difficult 
enterprise, and no one can guarantee its success. But the 
issue before us is the choice between two evils. The policy 
of pacification leads not to peace but to the perpetuation 
of a ruinous war, which tends to make its continuation 
inevitable. As the chances of peaceful coexistence be- 
tween the two communities diminish, the temptation to 
prefer war to surrender will increase. Acceptance of a 
policy which would ultimately lead to Algerian inde- 
pendence would at least provide the opportunity for a 
solution midway between indefinite violence and sudden 
capitulation. It is because we refused to grant Tunisia 


and Morocco, even in principle, the long-run perspective 
of independence that we ended up by conceding it sud- 
denly. In refusing to accept an Algerian state in principle, 
we prevent the attainment of a federal or confederal 
solution. Such a solution might not be excluded in fact 
if we were to lose our fear of words. 

Probably our feelings would be identical with those 
of our compatriots in Algeria if we were in their place. 
But nationalist demands, with their mixture of religious 
and racial fanaticism, with their Western ideology aiming 
at self-rule, with their human aspirations for equality, 
are a fact. We cannot fail to recognize that fact without 
causing a catastrophe. On the other hand, we can rec- 
ognize it without harming our larger national interests. 


The Outlines of Compromise 


By André Philip 


; FAILURE of the French Government in Algeria is 
not that its policy has been misguided, but rather that 
it has had no policy at all. For a year and a half, we have 
put forth a military effort requiring heavy sacrifices. It 
has failed; the frightful massacre at Melouza some months 
ago demonstrated that, with 400,000 men under arms, 
we were still unable to protect the few elements of the 
Moslem population that have not turned against us. 
Doubtless, the resolution voted by the Socialist party 
at its Lille Congress last year was an effort to define a 
policy for Algeria. It called for the creation of a political 
_ authority, the establishment of an Algerian legislature 
_ and executive. It insisted on the necessity of a struggle 
on two fronts, demanding severe measures against the 
reactionary and racist elements of the European popula- 
tion in Algeria. But these positive features were nullified 
| by the trilogy introduced into the motion: cease-fire, 
elections, negotiations. It has been clear from the start 
that this method could not produce results. No one would 
| accept a cease-fire without agreement on the minimum 
_ principles of the new Algerian settlement. Elections, by 
; themselves, could not furnish such a solution, since the 
) only elections which Algeria has known in the course 
.| of its history have been fraudulent. 
_ Meanwhile, the war in Algeria increasingly aggravates 
_ our relations with Tunisia and Morocco, causing ever 
greater uneasiness among the French who still reside in 
these countries. We see a growing exodus of people and 
_ capital, generating a grave economic crisis in these two 
countries. France has worsened the situation by not 
responding to their requests for technicians and, in the 
_ case of Tunisia, recently refusing financial aid it prom- 
ised. If we continue to turn a deaf ear to such requests, 


ig the inevitable consequence will be the detachment of 
e off Tunisia from our customs union and its economic orienta- 
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tion toward other countries. If, moreover, the economic 
situation of these two countries continues to worsen, the 
Communist danger will become a reality, and the United 
States, which has kept hands off until now, out of friend- 
ship for us, will be obliged to intervene. 

Finally, our effort in Algeria is increasing the diplo- 
matic isolation of France and intensifying French nation- 
alism. And we run the danger of arousing nationalism to 
a pitch which will make possible all kinds of totalitarian 
adventures. 

What are the essentials of the Algerian problem? 

Algeria is an impoverished country, whose population 
is on the rise. Today, there are close to 1.3 million 
Algerians of European origin, as against more than 8 
million natives. The birth rate of the natives is high, 
and substantial economic progress is impossible if birth 
control is not introduced, as in India. But birth control 
will not be accepted in a country that is not politically 
autonomous. Its imposition from without would inevitably 
be interpreted as genocide. 

Yet, even if the Arab birth rate were to decrease, 
economic development in Algeria is not possible save at 
the cost of enormous unprofitable expenditures. Before 
the war, maintaining the standard of living in Algeria 
cost 208 billion francs [$8.3 billion in 1939] over a 
four-year period. To increase living standards by 3 per 
cent a year would have required 448 billion; an increase 
of 6 per cent would have required 600 billion. The diffi- 
culty of the task is obvious. Like most underdeveloped 
countries, Algeria must pull in its belt over a period of 
time in which it will have to equip its agriculture and 
industry. If it remains linked to France, its inability 
to raise its standard of living to a level comparable to 
ours will be a source of constant irritation; it will 
reproach us and regard itself as the victim of exploita- 





tion. Only those countries that are autonomous can assure 
their economic development. 

Two different communities live in impoverished and 
overpopulated Algeria: a native community which is 
undergoing its own revolution a la 1789, and a com- 
munity of European origin which also considers Algeria 
its native land. An Algerian nation exists, but it is 
divided and torn. We cannot even consider the possibility 
of abandoning either of these two communities; they are 
condemned to live together. The problem is to give 
Algeria a structure which would permit the growth of an 
integrated nation and would lead to mutual respect 
for the interests and traditions of both communities. 

To achieve such integration, there must be an external 
power which will serve as arbiter. France should have 
been that power, but is not, because of the capitulation 
of the Government’s authority. If in the next few 
weeks the Government does not live up to its responsi- 
bilities, we may expect that at the next UN General 
Assembly the United States will take over the power of 
arbitration. Such a development is inevitable, for the 
world cannot permit the present anarchy to spread 
throughout North Africa. The day the United States steps 
in with proposals for a solution, they will be accepted by 
the great majority of the people of Algeria, including the 
French inhabitants, who will recognize that American 
power can guarantee them their lives, their liberty, and 
the normal pursuit of their business. 

Thus there remains only a short time for us to find, 
if it is still possible, a French solution of the Algerian 
problem. We must do so by negotiating with those who 
are fighting against us. That does not mean we should 
recognize the National Liberation Front as the only 
other power in the country. The massacre of Melouza 
proves that a part of the population refuses to accept its 
authority, and that the National Liberation Front must 
impose its will by terror. We must undertake negotiations 
with the National Liberation Front, with the Algerian 
National Movement, and with independent nationalists. 
Before such round-table talks begin, we must undertake 





PASTORAL POEM 


Khrushchev Says He Rid His “Flock” of “Black Sheep.”— 
Newspaper headline. 


A very pretty picture, this, 
And one we'd like to keep, 

Of Khrushchev with his shepherd’s crook 
Among his flock of sheep. 


But though he thus may change his sheep, 
We think about the leopard 

And of the leopard’s spots, and wonder 
What about the shepherd? 


—Richard Armour 





the necessary preparatory work. We must recognize that 
once such talks begin they encounter many difficulties, 
and we should see to it that third parties are present. 

I am not suggesting that we accept international arbi- 
tration, but it would be useful to have two or three 


European elder statesmen attend the round-table con- 3 


ference. They might be designated by the governments 
of the six nations belonging to the Iron and Steel Com- 
munity and presided over by the Secretary General of 
NATO, Paul-Henri Spaak, who has always been a faithful 
friend of France. These gentlemen should be present at 


the negotiations, follow their course, and intervene if 


need be as mediators. If negotiations break down, they 
might testify as to what really took place. 

In order to commence negotiations under favorable 
auspices, certain principles ought to be understood from 
the beginning: 

© We must recognize Algeria’s right to nationhood; 
we must recognize the reality of the birth of an Algerian 
nation, composed of two communities which in the long 
run must achieve integration. 








© We must give the minority the absolute guarantee 
of its rights, and we must establish a Federal Court to | 
guarantee individual and commercial rights. 

© While Algeria is a nation, she is unable to provide 
for her economic development. She should therefore | 
relinquish certain rights inherent in national sovereignty | 
—and this holds true for Tunisia and Morocco as well— | 
in favor of a supranational Franco-North African federa- | 
tion which would be empowered to deal with problems | 
of security, diplomacy and, above all, economic planning. § 

It is along such lines that negotiations must be pursued. { 
They wil) be difficult; they may fail or encounter critical 
moments. Possibly a time will come when, having 
offered the most generous proposals, we shall be unable 
to go further. Then, having called upon the disinterested 
parties who have been present at the negotiations to } 
testify to our good faith, we shall say: “We can do no f 
more; if you do not accept our final proposals, we shall 
impose them at once and shall launch a decisive military | 
effort to crush those who do not accept them.” 

But if we are to act thus, it is vital that we do not | 
throw away this trump card by imposing a statute on} 
Algeria before negotiations begin. 

In the present atmosphere, even the most liberal statute | 
will fail if it is imposed from without, and we shall be | 
confronted by the refusal of the majority of the popula- 
tion to participate in the institutions we create. 

We have a few weeks still left to us in which, 
to try to establish the necessary contacts and begin 
negotiations. If we do not make good use of this time, | 
let us have no illusions about the outcome: We face 
international intervention and the total loss of Algeria. 
The extremists, who would rely on violence, may. 
succeed in breaking the ties which should continue to } 
bind Algeria to France. 
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HE LONG SUMMER of Congres- 
sonal debate, the conflicts and 
the compromises, have finally pro- 
duced the first civil-rights bill since 
Reconstruction days.  Civil-rights 
purists will undoubtedly not be satis- 
fied with the bill. But, in my opinion, 
both the bill and the debate which 
finally produced it represent a great 
triumph of democratic justice. 

To begin with, the rights of Negro 
citizens have undoubtedly been made 
more secure. If this were not true, it 
would be wrong to regard the com- 
promises which produced the bill as 
a triumph of democracy. Further- 
more. the whole process which pro- 


duced the bill was a great triumph, 


not only because it advanced the 
rights of Negro citizens but because 
it also made some progress in recon- 
ciling a recalcitrant South to a higher 
standard of justice. And that was as 
great an achievement as the advance- 
ment of Negro rights. 

In every community, we must 
strive not only for justice to the indi- 
vidual but for the harmony of the 
community. Since the Civil War, 
which freed the Negro from slavery 
but left him essentially rightless, the 


_ Southern white population has, on 


the whole, remained sullen and recal- 
citrant. After the evils of Reconstruc- 
tion days, resulting in part from the 
enfranchisement of former slaves who 
were not equal to the responsibilities 
of the franchise, Southern whites 
were complacent in their defiance of 
the Federal standards of equality and 
in circumventing, as far as possible, 
the provisions of the Fourteenth 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


The Civil 
Rights Bill 


Amendment for the sake of preserv- 
ing the “Southern way of life.” The 
parliamentary mode of this defense 
was the filibuster to prevent any new 
civil-rights legislation. It worked for 
almost a century. 

But history moves and the Negroes 
moved north, where they acquired the 
vote. Also, the Negroes, despite han- 
dicaps, proved more and more the 
validity of the principle that all men 
are equal, at least in the sense that 
they must be given equal opportuni- 
ties to realize their potentialities and 
to prove that many inequalities are 
due to unequal opportunities. 

As the Negroes made their way in 
our culture and economy, the “South- 
ern way of life” became more and 
more an anachronism and a moral 
offense. At the same time, the North- 
ern Negro votes made the preserva- 
tion of this peculiar Southern defi- 
ance more and more politically un- 
tenable. It has been interesting to 
observe the mixture of moral and 
political motives in the competition 
between the parties for the prestige 
of achieving a real civil-rights bill, 
while shrewd commentators _ esti- 
mated the significance of the possible 
shift in Negro votes in the industrial 
centers of New York, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. 

One facet of the Democratic tri- 
umph in the debate must be assigned 
to the Southern leaders, particularly 
Senator Richard Russell of Georgia, 
who did not threaten with the stale 
tactic of the filibuster but challenged 
the bill on its merits. This meant that 
the South, whether from a sense of 


the hopelessness of its cause or be- 
cause time had softened ancient en- 
mities, was willing to come into the 
same universe of discourse and try 
to persuade, rather than threaten. 

Senator Russell affirmed that the 

ill was “cunningly contrived” to 
adopt the old “force” methods which 
the South so abhorred. The charge 
seemed absurd until it became appar- 
ent—which most of us, including the 
President, did not know—that the 
bill was designed not only to guaran- 
tee voting rights but to implement 
the Supreme Court decision on inte- 
gration. A majority of the Senators, 
including some liberal Republicans 
and Democrats, concurred in the 
Southern objections and emasculated 
the famous Section 3, which con- 
tained the sanctions on integration. 

In my opinion, they were right in 
acceding to this compromise for two 
reasons: The first is that the Court 
decision had already proved so po- 
tent in changing the customs of gen- 
erations that it would have been ill 
advised to obscure the majesty of 
the law with obvious sanctions, at 
least so long as that majesty was 
proving itself potent. This is particu- 
larly true when dealing not with 
individual and criminal recalcitrance 
but with the stubborn customs of a 
region. 

The second reason for approving 
this compromise is that the bill thus 
made a sharp distinction between the 
denial in the South of the very basic 
right of the franchise and the much 
less basic right of school integration. 
This distinction must be made, both 
because the South should have an 
uneasy conscience about its circum: 
vention of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which might have been relieved 
by equating voting rights with edu- 
cational rights, and because the 
redoubtable Negro leader Martin 
Luther King was right when he de: 
clared: “Give us the vote and we will 
do the rest.” The very debate in 
Congress. with the two parties con- 
tending for the favor of the Northern 
Negroes. was a vivid justification of 
the logic which regards all other 





rights as derived politically from the 
franchise right. 

With Section 3 eliminated, there 
remained only the long struggle about 
the provision of the bill which made 
it possible for a Federal judge to try 
contempt cases involving voting 
rights without a jury, as is usual in 
contempt cases. The South appealed 
to the ancient right of trial by jury. 
The Northern liberals insisted that, 
in this case, a jury trial would negate 
the right to vote, because no Southern 
jury would convict anyone who inter- 
fered with the right to vote. This 
conflict was compromised in the Sen- 
ate bill by the provision of jury trial 





only in cases of “criminal contempt,” 
that is, when a judge is confronted 
with actual defiance of an injunction 
which he seeks to punish. 

As we all know, the President at 
first seemed very scornful of this 
compromise, and Congressman Jo- 
seph Martin, the leader of the House 
Republicans, stoutly declared that the 
House would never accept it. But the 
Republicans, including the President, 
had second thoughts about this pos- 
ture, designed to keep the issue alive 
until the Congressional election in 
November 1958. These second 
thoughts were politically valid be- 
cause the Republican politicians pre- 
tending to be more uncompromising 
than life-long devotees of civil-rights 


SENATORS DOUGLAS AND RUSSELL: DON'T ADD UP TO A ROOSEVELT 


legislation, who decided not to chal- 
lenge the bill, would have cut rather 
unconvincing figures. Moreover, the 
strategy was quite unnecessary be- 
cause the Republicans were bound to 
get more credit for the bill among 
the Negro voters. At any rate, only 
one more insignificant compromise 
was needed to push the bill through 
the House in essentially the same 
terms given it by the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Thus, we have a bill which rep- 
resents a triumph of democracy if we 
include in democratic justice not only 
the guarantee of rights but the rea- 
sonable accommodation of conflict- 





ing interests. As a Democrat, I must 
confess that this same bill, in which 
the nation gained so much, was prob- 
ably a catastrophe for the Democratic 
party. The judgment may be heed- 
less, and time may prove it to be 
wrong; we must wait for the election 
returns. But consider this whole de- 
bate from the standpoint of the aver- 
age Negro voter: He sees a Republi- 
can President vigorously champion- 
ing the bill (that is, at least as vigor- 
ously as he champions any bill) and 
the Republican leader of the Sen- 
ate, William Knowland, piloting it 
through the chamber. He sees Dem- 
ocratic Senator Russell defending the 
hated “Southern way of life” and the 
Democratic leader, Senator Lyndon 


Johnson, artfully projecting the com- 
promises which made the passage of 
the bill possible and which saved the 
unity of the Democratic party. 

But that is just the point: Johnson 
may have saved the unity of the 
party, but he could not hide its deep 
disunity on the race issue. The Negro 
voter may be pardoned if he forgets 
both what he owed to Roosevelt, who 
made the party so potent in the 
North, and what the party owes to 
the artful compromises of Senator 
Johnson. 

I am sure local Negroes will not 
forget their consistent champions in 
the Democratic party, such as Sena- 
tors Paul Douglas, Richard Neuber- 
ger, Wayne Morse, Hubert Hum- 
phrey and others. But the total image 
of the party, in the eyes of Negro 
voters, has shifted since FDR accom: 
plished the amazing feat of making 
the party an instrument of Northern 
liberalism on both civil rights and 
economic issues without losing the 
Southern base of the party. At that 
time, Roosevelt himself was the sym- 
bol of the party and one could forget 
the Senator Bilbos. Truman’s stub: 
born stand on civil rights preserved 
the single image. But without the 
White House the party was symbol- 
ized by its disparate Senatorial rep- 
resentatives. The images of Senators 
Douglas and Russell do not combine 
to yield a Roosevelt or even a Tru- 
man. Even if one superimposes the 
image of the artful compromiser, 
Lyndon Johnson, the image is still 
blurred. 

Fortunately, civil rights is not the 
only issue which determines elec: 
tions, even Presidential ones; and 
Negro voters, who have achieved a 
significant marginal power in the 
elections, are not the sole arbitrators 
of democracy. Nor do they all con- 
sider civil rights the only issue. But 
even these considerations do not re 
move the grave apprehension that the 
figure of Vice President Richard 
Nixon may loom large in our future, 
and not merely because the President 
may not outlast his term. 

FDR was a political genius, but 
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even he could not have held the 
party together if the economically 
and racially conservative South were 
unable to espouse one part of his 
program out of real conviction. The 
South favored the foreign policy of 
Roosevelt because it was, as a cotton- 
and tobacco-exporting region, tradi- 
tionally in favor of free trade. Now 
this common ground seems to be van- 


ishing also. Young Senator Herman 
Talmadge is not only a rabid racist, 
but an isolationist and nationalist 
who is worried about the competition 
of Egyptian cotton. What is worse, 
his senior Georgia colleague, Senator 
Russell, has been busy trying to re- 
duce foreign aid. There goes the 
“enlightened” South in foreign 
policy. 


We are in for a cold and probably 
long winter in the Democratic party. 
One nurses the consoling thought 
that, if our 1952 and 1956 hopes were 
dupes, our present fears may be 
liars; and that the Democratic major- 
ity, embodying the interests of many 
“common people,” will not be dissi- 
pated as quickly as now seems 


probable. 





ILYA EHRENBURG REBELS 


His ‘Lessons of Stendhal’ is a hardly-veiled attack on Khrushchev 


By James Critchlow 


Manager, Soviet Research Department, Radio Liberation 


ITERATURNAYA GAZETA’S latest at- 
t tack on novelist Ilya Ehrenburg 
is surprisingly gentle, when one con- 
siders that the article which provoked 
it was a clever blast at the very foun- 
dations of the Soviet system. What 
Ehrenburg had done was to resurrect 
the great 19th-century French writer 
Stendhal and to use his writings as a 
devastating critique of Soviet life to- 
day. The result is probably the 
strongest public condemnation of the 
Communist party dictatorship since 
Stalin’s rise to power. 

It is difficult to imagine Ehren- 
burg, who has long been labeled an 
opportunist, hurling defiance at the 
Party line, but that is precisely the 
effect of his article, “Lessons of 
Stendhal,” which appeared in the 
Moscow monthly /nostrannaya Litera- 
tura (“Foreign Literature,” No. 6, 
1957). 

Take, for example, the Stalin “cult 
of personality.” For months, Soviet 
propagandists have been running a 
campaign, in response to question- 
ing voices at home, to convince peo- 
ple that the crimes of the Stalin era 
were purely a matter of the late dic- 
tator’s personality. They have denied 
with repeated vigor the “slander” 
that Stalin-type abuses are an inher- 
ent feature of the Soviet system. In 
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answer to this, Ehrenburg comes up 
with the following quotation from 
Stendhal: 

“What counts is not the personality 
of the tyrant but the essence of tyr- 
anny. A tyrant may be intelligent or 
stupid, good or evil—whatever the 
case, he is both all-powerful and pow- 
erless, he is frightened by conspira- 
cies, he is flattered, he is deceived, 
the prisons fill, the cowardly hypo- 
crites whisper, and the silence be- 
comes so complete that the heart al- 
most stops.” 

For any Soviet reader who is ob- 
tuse enough to miss the point, Ehren- 
burg has this blunt reminder: 

“He [Stendhal] belongs to us, and 
everyone is entitled to see in him his 
teacher. . . . Stendhal’s experience 
refutes not only the strayings of the 
distant past; it also dispels many il- 
lusions of the present day which are 
at times passed off as incontrovertible 
truths.” 

Ehrenburg apparently wrote his 
article as the struggle between 
Khrushchev and the Malenkov-Molo- 
tov group was nearing its climax. At 
least, he slyly makes Stendhal com- 
ment on the power rivalry and the 
possible emergence of a new Stalin: 

“Can one be profoundly moved by 
verse, even the best verse, when no 


one knows where we shall be in a 
year’s time, whether we shall find 
ourselves under the yoke of the in- 
quisition, whether the Duke of Or- 
leans will sit on the French throne?” 

Most of Ehrenburg’s essay is de- 
voted to the problem of the writer 
and the artist in their relationship to 
society and the state. This is most 
timely, in view of the tenacious 
behind-the-scenes struggle for loosen- 
ing of the Party’s cultural controls 
now being waged by a small but 
courageous group of Russian writers. 
[See “The Revolt of the Moscow 
Writers,” by George Gibian, NL, 
August 26.] Ehrenburg, despite his 
past record of having served on occa- 
sion as the Party’s hatchet-man for 
cultural issues, is now squarely be- 
hind the dissidents. 

Ehrenburg even finds in Stendhal 
a defense of Vladimir Dudintsev and 
other Soviet writers who have been 
accused of “distorting Soviet reality” 
(that is, portraying realistically some 
of the seamier sides of Soviet life) : 

“The novel [Stendhal is quoted 
again] is a mirror on a broad road. 
At times it reflects the blue sky, at 
other times the mud, the puddles, the 
bumps, and you accuse the man who 
holds the mirror of lacking taste. The 
mirror reflects mud, and you blame 





the mirror. You would do better to 
blame the road with its bumps on 
the highway department.” 

To this, Ehrenburg adds his own 
comment: “No matter how precise 
the social [read: Marxian] analysis 
of the development of society, no 
matter how much individuality is 
subordinated to social processes, the 
world of the novel is different from 
philosophical [read: Marxist-Lenin- 
ist] generalizations, state plans, sta- 
tistical data.” 

Through Stendhal, Ehrenburg 
makes it clear that culture can only 
suffer ruin when those who create it 
are subject to Government control: 
“Even if the king is an angel, his 
government destroys art, not because 
it bans the subject of a painting, but 
because it crushes the soul of the 
artist. . . . People wish to please a 
minister or vice-minister, their im- 
mediate superior. Even though these 
ministers be the most honorable men 
in the world, toadyism, flattery and 
obsequiousness will still develop.” 

Why do writers, and others who 
create, need freedom? Ehrenburg 
answers without recourse to Stendhal: 

“It is as if the writer were discov- 
ering man, and a discovery is not an 
invitation, it demands enthusiasm 
and inner freedom on the part of the 
person who is searching for it. If 
society had been able to tell Newton, 
Copernicus, Mendeleyev or Einstein 
what they were supposed to seek and 
what they were supposed to find, 
their genius would have been wasted 
and their discoveries would not have 
taken place.” 

Few Soviet readers will miss the 
implication that Tsarist Russia, 
where Mendeleyev lived, and Amer- 
ica, where Einstein spent a large part 
of his productive life, could offer the 
individual more freedom than does 
the Soviet Russia of today. 

What of those who, during Stalin’s 
time, were (like Ehrenburg himself) 
forced to be of the 
crimes which were committed? Stend- 
hal is even made to speak in their 
behalf: “At fault is the society which 
demands hypocrisy, punishes for 


instruments 


truth and stifles large feelings on 
behalf of a multitude of conventions.” 

According to Ehrenburg, the great- 
est lessons of Stendhal are to be 
found in his “exceptional truthful- 
ness.” He adds: “That is perhaps for 
us the main thing—not only for 
writers, but for all people of the mid- 
20th century: The more passion 
there is in one’s attractions and re- 
pulsions, the more insistently will 
conscience—yes, and reason—de- 
mand the truth.” 

The essay by Ehrenburg stresses 
that Stendhal was a rebel: “If Stend- 
hal were alive among us now, he 
would probably long fail, as a dilet- 
tante, to be accepted into the Union 
of [Soviet] Writers.” 

Ehrenburg also uses his article to 
poke fun at the stilted, cautious liter- 
ary language which has become 
standard in the Soviet Union. He 
shows how contemporary Soviet trans- 
lations of Stendhal’s The Red and the 
Black have been embellished with 
needless qualifications and bumbling 
amplifications, often doubling the 
length of individual passages. 

Perhaps the most subversive pas- 
sage in the essay, from the standpoint 
of the Party that has just reasserted 
the Stalinist claim that a Russian 
flew the first successful airplane, is 
Ehrenburg’s comment on the subject 
of patriotism: 

“Stendhal loved his motherland, 
but he did not approach it with lying 
praise or pseudo-patriotic fuss. He 
was too chaste to beat his breast and 
cry at the crossroads of Europe about 
the superiority of France. . . . The 
argument about Stendhal’s cosmopol- 
itanism is the old argument about the 
true character of love for one’s moth- 
erland: Is such love connected with 
neglect of other peoples, with exalta- 
tion of the weaknesses and faults of 
one’s own countrymen, with anathe- 
mas and‘toasts. . . . He [Stendhal] 
said that human unhappiness origi- 
nates in lies. For him, the writer’s 
work was the service of truth. He 
wished to reconcile justice with that 
freedom which seemed to him in- 
separable from human happiness. . . . 
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He wrote: ‘One must learn to flatter | 
no one, not even one’s people.’ ” 

If Ehrenburg’s article is a ringing 
shout of defiance, the August 22 
Literaturnaya Gazeta attack on it, by 
an obscure individual named Ta- 
mantsev, is hardly more than a whis- 
per. Tamantsev criticizes the article 
vigorously, but refrains from attack- 
ing either the character or the mo- 
tives of its author. Moreover, he 
ignores most of the more telling 
points made by Ehrenburg, concen- 
trating his fire on relatively minor 
“shortcomings.” 

It is difficult to conceive of Ilya 
Ehrenburg as the champion of free-| 
dom and justice, but—whatever his} 
motives—there can be no doubt that ) 
at present he is standing up and 
slugging it out, not merely with “Sta- 
linism” but with the present leader- | 
ship of the Soviet Union. Khrushchev. | 
in particular, is currently reaffirming 
many of the principles which Ehren- 
burg has made his target in “Lessons 


of Stendhal.” 
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A century old, social democracy is not 
in its old age but in its adolescence 


European 
~ Socialism 


Today 


By Denis Healey 





J LONDON 
AS A POLITICAL MOVEMENT, socialism is barely a cen- 
tury old: The First International was formed in 
1864. Yet it has already established itself as a dominant 
OAD'! political ideal in most parts of the world. Indeed, its 
appeal for the masses is such that a bewildering variety of 
atter| systems has claimed some part in its heritage. Among the 
|. dictators, Stalin, Hitler, Perén and Nasser have all de- 
ging ( scribed themselves as socialists. At the other extreme, 
t 22) there are not only the official Labor and Social Demo- 
t, by} cratic movements of modern Europe; there are the French 
Ta-} Radical Socialists, and the Belgian Social Christians. And 
whis-} in Britain the architect of postwar Conservatism, “Rab” 
rticle \ Butler, has boasted: “We are all Social Democrats now.” 
tack- ( It is obvious that socialism meets a fundamental need 
mo-} of modern man, or its attraction would not be so widely 
, he} felt. Indeed, the human need it satisfies is so fundamental 
lling} that it is impossible to give socialism any political defini- 
icen-} tion which can be applied equally in all countries at all 
inot | times. As a response to the social environment, it must 
change with every change in its political or economic 
Ilya} context. In this sense “revisionism”—a cardinal sin in 
free-| the Soviet doxology—is an indispensable element in 
‘ his} socialist development. Each generation of Socialists in 
that } every country has the right and the duty to reinterpret its 
and | principles in the light of the situation in which it finds 
‘Sta- itself. 
der-} Socialism first developed in 19th-century Europe as a 
hev.| reaction of intellectuals to the moral degradation and 
ning ) material suffering imposed on the new working class by 
ren’ | the Industrial Revolution. Never since the days of slavery 
sons) had the economic exploitation of man by man assumed 
so dreadful a form. Yet, few of the early socialists had a 
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clear idea of what precisely needed changing in the exisi- 
ing system, or of the general shape which a socialist 
society should assume. Marx and Engels remedied this 
deficiency. In an intellectual achievement which has few 
parallels in history, they described contemporary society 
as a war between classes whose characteristics were deter- 
mined by their place in the process of production. The 
Marxist method undoubtedly provided better tools for 
understanding industrial Europe in the 19th century than 
reformers or revolutionaries had ever had before. Yet, 
despite Marx’s claim that his task was not to understand 
the world but to change it, Marxist groups made little 
real impact on the system they analyzed so cleverly. The 
big social, political and economic changes took place 
under other auspices. Marx and Engels could only explain 
how they had happened after the event. 

Meanwhile, all over Europe, ignorant of Marx’s ideas 
and without his advice, the working class was beginning 
to organize in trade unions for its own protection. The 
trade unions were particularly militant and successful in 
Britain and America—indeed it was the American unions 
which established May First as the workers’ annual festi- 
val. It is interesting to read the comments of Marx and 
Engels on the Anglo-Saxon labor movement—particu- 
larly in the Sorge Correspondence. They saw clearly 
enough that the future of socialism in these countries 
lay with the organized trade-unionists rather than the 
cliques of “Marxist” intellectuals. 

As the trade unions grew in strength, the more intelli- 
gent members of the ruling class had the sense to meet 
their demands half-way. In Germany, Bismarck laid the 
foundations of the welfare state. In Britain, Disraeli and 
Shaftesbury began to mitigate the worst evils of indus- 
trialism. In fact, wherever democracy gave the workers 
the opportunity of political influence, they were able to 
obtain improvements in the existing capitalist system 
which little by little changed its very nature. Thus the 
generalizations which Marx made about capitalism a cen- 
tury ago no longer conform to the reality in Europe or 
North America—indeed, in some cases they apply better 
to the system in Soviet Russia, where in the absence of 
democracy the primary accumulation of capital con- 
tinues, albeit under a different system of ownership, at 
the same pace and with the same ruthlessness as in West- 
ern Europe during the worst period of the Industrial 
Revolution. It is no accident that the cultural and artistic 
standards of the Soviet ruling class resemble so closely 
those of the 19th-century bourgeoisie. 

By the beginning of the First World War, the Socialist 
intellectuals had achieved some sort of alliance with the 
working-class trade-unionists in most European countries. 
On the Continent, the bulk of these intellectuals were 
Marxist—though the process of revising early Marxism 
had already gone some way, particularly in Germany. 
In Britain, the Socialist intellectuals tended rather to be 
Christian idealists or Fabians. At this time, the German 
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Social Democrats were the dominant influence in the 
Second International. 

The war itself brought the total disintegration of the 
International and the disintegration of many member 
parties, as the working class chose to fight for King or 
Kaiser. But four years of slaughter and privation pro- 
duced a great revulsion against the existing order. And 
when peace came, nearly all the European Socialist parties 
made great gains. During the next twenty years, Socialism 
was to get its first chance for office at the national level. 

At this time, all the Socialist parties were committed to 
the same general view of their role. Having won power, 
they were to exercise the major economic functions on 
behalf of the people through the state machine; this 
would require that much, if not all, of the national 
capital should be transferred from private to public 
ownership. The British Labor party, reputed the least 
doctrinaire of all, had bound itself in its written constitu- 
tion to seek the public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange. 

Experience in the interwar years profoundly modified 
these ambitions. The Great Depression revealed that 
Socialist economics, as it then existed, was no better 
able than Conservative economics to overcome the contra- 
dictions of contemporary capitalism. In Britain, the 
Labor Government collapsed after only two years in 
office because its leaders had not the slightest idea of how 
to use their power. Ironically enough, it was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the United States who first used state inter- 
vention effectively to deal with the consequences of the 
slump. But he took his advice from John Maynard 
Keynes, not Marx. Only in Sweden did a Socialist gov- 
ernment use scientific economic techniques to control the 
crisis, simultaneously producing the most advanced social 
services in the world. 

Meanwhile, the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia had 
produced a great schism in the international socialist 
movement just at the moment when the auspices were 
most favorable for it. By using rigid distortion of Marx- 
ism as the ideological cement for his revolutionary ma- 
chine, Lenin associated the socialist ideal with conspira- 
torial terrorism. Tsarism had so long been a symbol of 
the sort of tyranny which Socialists hated most that the 
October Revolution was greeted all over the world as a 
triumph for socialism, although in fact it was the defeat 
of the liberals and Socialists who had overthrown the Tsar 
by a dictatorial minority of terrorists. When the Bolshe- 
viks tried to get control of the international Socialist move- 
ment by the same methods, they were at first met with 
open arms in many countries. The Italian and Norwegian 
Socialist parties joined the Comintern en bloc. And 
though experience soon brought wisdom, every Socialist 
party in the world finally split into a democratic and a 
Communist group. 

The Russian Communists used their dictatorial power 
to enforce economic planning and control by the state 
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machine—indeed, they are largely responsible for the 
popularity of the concept of national planning which has 
played so central a part in economic development 
throughout the world in the last generation. But though 
they eliminated some of the economic disturbances which 
result from private capitalism, they showed that state 
capitalism is subject to contradictions which are no less 
damaging. Immune from the world crisis because they 
had no foreign trade, they nevertheless condemned mil- 
lions of peasants to death by starvation. And their enor- 
mities compelled the Socialists to examine the central 
problem which Marx and the Fabians alike had failed 
to recognize: How is it possible to combine democratic 
control at both the national and local level with effective 
central planning? Or, in other words, how can Socialists 
realize the assumption which is basic to all their eco- 
nomic thinking, that the state should represent the 
people? 

Communism and the economic crisis between them 
helped to produce the third catastrophe which dominated 
the interwar years—the rise of fascism. Though many 
Socialists in every country tried to see Hitler as just 
another Kaiser playing his part in a game of bourgeois 
power politics which was no concern of the working class, 
the rise of fascism contributed a great deal toward educat- 
ing the European Socialists in the realities of inter- 
national affairs. Until then, there had been a tendency 
to imagine that war was exclusively a phenomenon of 
capitalism and that conflicts between nations would dis- 
appear automatically as Socialist parties took power. 
They had yet to face the unhappy paradox that, to the 
extent that Socialist governments democratically represent 
the whole of a nation, they are responsible for protecting 
its interests even against other nations. There is a danger 
that the socialization of the nation will lead to the nation- 
alization of socialism! 

When Europe emerged in 1945 from the Second World 
War, the prospects for Socialism were much brighter 
than in 1918, and the Socialist parties were infinitely 
more mature. In nearly every country, they formed at 
least a third of the Government. In Britain and Scandi- 
navia, they won absolute majorities. It was customary in 
those years to look upon Europe as a Socialist continent 
midway ideologically as well as geographically between 
capitalist America and Communist Russia. Since then, 
the European Socialists have everywhere lost ground. 
And though the socialist ideal is spreading like a flame 
through Asia and Africa, the European Socialists have 
so far failed to develop the influence and prestige in these 
new continents which the Russian and Chinese Commu- 
nists exert among their co-religionists. It is absurd to talk 
of the decline of democratic socialism—the movement as 
a whole is more powerful than ever before, and every: 
where the Socialist parties are much stronger than before 
the Second World War. The real disappointment is 
among those—not all of them Socialists—who hope to seé 
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democratic socialism present itself all over the world as 
a clear and simple alternative to Communism, and who 
now find that socialism is often as various, confused and 
ambiguous as democracy itself. 

Communism is essentially a conspiratorial technique 
for winning and maintaining power, concerning itself 
with means alone, not ends. As such, it can be applied 
with only minor modifications in every country alike. The 
structure of a Communist party, like its jargon, differs 
little from Moscow to Rome or Jakarta. Socialism is a 
social response by human beings to their economic and 
political environment. It must differ from place to place 
and time to time. As an international movement it is 
a community but not an organization, still less a ma- 
chine. As an intellectual system it is an art, not a science. 
Its only rigid principles are moral imperatives, not politi- 
cal programs. 

For this reason, it may have been a mistake for the new 
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Socialist International to have attempted to formulate 
general policies on either domestic or world problems. 
By doing so, it has created an unnecessary rift between 
the European and Asian Socialist parties. And it is doubt- 
ful whether, on the occasions when it has forced a single 
European party into isolated opposition, the movement as 
a whole has gained thereby more than it has lost. For 
even in Europe there are national differences so radical 
as to defy any useful generalization. 

In the last twelve years, the British Labor party has 
come to occupy the position in the international Socialist 
movement once held by the German Social Democrats. It 
started by inheriting the immense national prestige of 
Churchill’s wartime Britain. After winning a crushing 
election victory, it organized Britain’s postwar recovery 
so successfully that Britain was the first European country 
to dispense with Marshall Aid. Simultaneously, it estab- 
lished Britain as the most advanced welfare state in the 
world and nationalized basic industries covering 20 per 
cent of the British economy. Abroad it gave freedom to 
most of the British Empire, including the whole of the 
Indian subcontinent, and helped organize the Atlantic 
Community as a working partnership of Western Europe, 
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the United States of America, and the British Common- 
wealth. 

It was a remarkable list of achievements which inevi- 
tably gave the Labor party a predominant position in the 
Socialist International. The domestic program was car- 
ried out by a system of economic planning and control 
more sophisticated than any other country has yet devel- 
oped. In Scandinavia, majority Socialist governments 
achieved similar results by much the same methods. Why, 
then, did the Continental Socialists fail where their 
Northern comrades succeeded? Not because they refused 
to adopt the Labor party’s techniques of organization and 
government. 

In the first place, British Socialism depends on a degree 
of civic responsibility and administrative efficiency which 
does not yet exist in Southern Europe—indeed, it did 
not exist in Britain until the siege economy of wartime 
forced its growth. In the second place, few Continental 
countries enjoy the national homogeneity which centuries 
of isolation have produced in Britain. The British two- 
party system, which gives such exceptional authority to 
the government in power, could not work in countries 
which are bitterly divided by religious, communal and 
historic feuds. It is interesting that constitutional mon- 
archy has almost everywhere gone hand in hand with 
Socialist government of the British type: Both depend on 
a rare degree of national unity and toleration. 

A Socialist party in a multi-party state, however, can 
rarely hope for office except in coalition with another 
party which does not share its views. Coalition govern- 
ment has a dual disadvantage in that it forces compro- 
mises on Socialist leaders without enabling the rank and 
file to learn the lessons of Government experience. A 
dangerous split is liable to develop between Socialist min- 
isters and those they purport to represent, which can 
sometimes be overcome only by undemocratic control of 
the party machine. In such countries, the weakness of 
Socialism and the strength of Communism is only a symp- 
tom of the weakness of democracy itself. A Socialist 
leader often faces the choice between trying to strengthen 
democracy at the expense of his party or vice versa. This 
is essentially a question of judgment, though it is easily 
represented as one of principle. And it has been particu- 
larly agonizing in the last twelve years when Soviet sup- 
port for foreign Communist parties has meant that democ- 
racy and national independence stand or fall together. 

There is, in fact, only one lesson which the less success- 
ful Socialist parties can learn from their more fortunate 
Northern comrades—the habit of pragmatism itself, the 
determination to relate programs to the concrete problems 
of the nation, and to test the prescriptions of doctrine or 
tradition at all times by the welfare of the human beings 
concerned. Pragmatism, of course, is not enough by 
itself, as Pierre Mendés-France has discovered in France. 
But unless Socialism is related to the realities and possi- 
bilities of specific situations, it is liable to degenerate 





into a hypocritical jargon for disguising casuistry. 

What, then, are the prospects for European Socialism 
at present? It is likely that the Northern parties will 
continue to develop along their present lines as govern- 
ments or potential governments. The German Social 
Democrats have already revised their program and doc- 
trine pragmatically, and are likely to win power at least in 
the next ten years. The major problem is in France and 
Italy, where the Social Democrats are ground between 
the millstones of a clerical Right and a Communist party 
with considerable working-class support. The French 
Socialist party now faces the choice between ossifying 
into a historical curiosity, like the Radical Socialists, or 
leading the fight to turn France into a modern democ- 
racy when the final débacle in Algeria brings the long- 
awaited crise de régime. But even if the official French 
Socialist party fails to fulfil its destiny, there are many 
ardent spirits in France who will be able to take up the 
torch it drops. 

In Italy, too, the fate of democracy depends most of 
all on the capacity of the Socialists to lead the national 
revival. As in France, there are millions of people, at 
present uncommitted to any party, who long to see the 
Socialists provide a democratic alternative to Communism 
and who see the reunification of the two existing parties 
as the first step to this end. The difficulties of restoring 
genuine democracy inside Pietro Nenni’s PSI machine 
are well known. But even if the organizational problems 
of reunification can be overcome, the Italian Socialists 
will still have to formulate a realistic program of legisla- 
tion which can provide a basis for economic and social 
advance without demanding that Italians turn into Eng- 
lishmen or Swedes. 

It could be that European economic integration may 
provide the external impetus for countries like France 
and Italy to lay the foundations on which socialism can 
build. Significantly, this was the first major issue on which 
the Nenni Socialist party split with the Communists. And 
though there have always been good reasons why the 
healthy and prosperous Social Democracies of Britain 
and Scandinavia have hesitated to throw in their lot with 
the Continent, the Common Market is likely to force them 
to overcome their reluctance—with consequences from 
which socialism in Southern Europe is bound to benefit. 

Finally, the advance of European Socialism is certain 
to be assisted by the evident decomposition of Commu- 
nism as an international movement. Within a generation 
at most, the French and Italian Communist parties will 
either break their ties with Moscow or shrivel into in- 
significance. More important still, great-power diplomacy 
may lead to a settlement which reunites Eastern Europe 
with the West, with profound yet unpredictable conse- 
quences on the internal situation of both sides. Indeed, if 
European Socialism is seen in its historical context, 
its present state may appear not as old age but as 
adolescence. 
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By Melvin J. Lasky 


THE 


T WAS a strange, monkish band of scholars who wan- 

dered in and out of the halls of the old Oxford nun- 
nery which is now St. Antony’s College. England broiled 
in the hottest June week in almost half-a-century, but the 
disputations went on, cool and keen. How far we have 
come from the old-fashioned debates on what used to be 
called “the Russian question,” with their outraged ideal- 
ist’s sense of betrayal! The problem of Bolshevism has 
passed out of the hands of the left dialecticians and, to 
judge from Oxford, out of the framework of cold-war 
propaganda. 








It is no longer a question of how twisted Russian social- 
ism has become or how evil and dangerous the Drang 
vom Osten is. The scholars and scientists have taken over. 
There was a Harvard sociologist who had amassed vast 
collections of facts by means of ingenious questionnaires; | 
there was a “Kremlinologist” whose files could correlate | 
the public appointments of generals, agitators, function- 
aries and ministers with the most secret high-policy deci- 
sions; there were historians, economists, students of phi- 
losophy, diplomacy and esthetics. If knowledge were 
power, Moscow might almost come to fear a new encircle- 
ment. Russia is no longer the old Churchillian mystery in- 
side a riddle wrapped up in an enigma. It appears well 
on its way to becoming a theory supported by a footnote 
and wrapped in a bibliography. 

Still, even in a group like this one, where the emotional 
rapport of like-minded liberal anti-Communism was so 
great as almost to induce the impression of unanimity, the 
factors of individual temperament and intuition intruded 
themselves. 

From the very outset, there seemed to be a lurking 
storminess behind the facade of intellectual calm. Two | 
Americans began the discussions with a defense of their | 
respective papers—Bertram Wolfe’s “The Durability of ( 
Despotism” and Merle Fainsod’s “Changes in the Struc- 
ture of Soviet Power.” Everybody seemed to be in agree: | 
ment. Max Beloff, who was the first “discussant” (the } 


ER. 


= 





word was in the program), found nothing to verre “a 


from; he, like many others who followed him, paid polite 
tribute to the “soundness” and “substantial truth” of both | 
approaches. Yet, somewhere during the course of - 
morning it was discovered that the two papers were, if 
anything, “polar opposites.” Fainsod, cautious to the 
point of tentativeness, was almost alarmed at the sug: | 
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A report on the Oxford conference of Russian experts 


gestion of such conflicting sharpness; and Wolfe, passion- 
ate, eloquent and argumentative, vigorously denied that 
there was any scientific meaningfulness in having the 
approaches classified in terms of “pessimism” and “opti- 
mism.” But pessimist he surely was, and his brilliant 
paper was an implicit rejection of just those elements of 
hopefulness which stamped his colleague’s interpretation. 

Of course, it was really only “perspectives of develop- 
ment” that Fainsod had been talking about, and he knew 
how reversible so many of the post-Stalin changes were. 
Still, he was impressed by the importance of the pattern 
of concessions and pressures: The role of the secret police 
had been reduced, the atmosphere of Byzantine fawning 
and servility checked, and the popular desire for a higher 
living standard and greater security and freedom recog- 
nized. In Khrushchev he seemed to sense “a desire to turn 
the clock back to the early Thirties, an almost wistful 
search to recapture something of the élan of the stirring 
years of the first Five-Year Plan, before the blight of the 
purges blackened the face of Russia.” The changes, if not 
“fundamental,” were at least “dramatic”—the amnesty 
decrees, the release of prisoners from the forced-labor 
camps, the rehabilitation (albeit frequently posthumous) 
of many “enemies of the people.” This kind of controlled 
relaxation is both difficult and dangerous; its price may 
be a continuing decline in ideological militancy and mes- 
sianic dedication. Fainsod’s own travels in the Soviet 
Union last year gave him some ground for believing that 
“fundamental criticism” is not dead. “I say we’ve got 
young people, but no youth,” one Russian had sighed. 
“No, the young people are not what they were. . . .” 
Fainsod’s comment on this mood of disenchantment was: 

“New generations work their own mysteries, and the 
hallowed orthodoxies of one sometimes emerge as the 
discarded follies of the next. . . . The step from total 
commitment to total rejection may be shorter than most 
students of totalitarianism have been prepared to con- 
cede... . I remain optimistic about the long-term future. 
.. . The new leadership has, of course, been quick to 
clamp down restrictions wherever elements in the popula- 
tion probed the limits or overstepped the bounds of ‘the 
new freedom.’ But surely it is heartening to observe that, 
after nearly forty years of conditioning the new ‘Soviet 
man,’ there are still those who probe limits and dare over- 
step bounds. Is it asking too much to believe that the 
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future belongs to them? . . . Let me make myself clear. I 
see little or no possibility that the Soviet system will soon 
evolve in the direction of the Western democratic model. 
I think I see at least some possibility that an oligarchically- 
governed totalitarian state may be transformed over the 
years into a more traditional type of authoritarian regime 
which provides at least minimal safeguards for the rights 
of individuals and groups and makes some adjustment to 
the plural energies which run in Soviet society.” 

For Wolfe, this was more than asking too much: The 
future, alas, did not belong to them at all. To be heartened 
was all too human, but to indulge in sentimental self- 
deceptions was to prepare the road to ruin: 

“Tt seems to me that the Western world has found it 
hard to gaze straight and steadily at the head of Medusa, 
even if only in the reflecting shield of theoretical analysis. 
Brought up in a world of flux and openness, we find it 
hard to believe in the durability of despotic systems. Our 
hopes and longings are apt to betray us again and again 
into readiness to be deceived or to deceive ourselves. And 
the ‘journalistic’ nature of our culture has made us too 
ready to inflate the new, because that alone is ‘news,’ while 
we neglect to put it into its tiresomely ‘repetitious’ histori- 
cal and institutional setting. 

“From the NEP to ‘Socialism in One Country,’ from the 
Popular Front and Collective Security to the Grand Alli- 
ance and One World, from ‘Peaceful Coexistence’ to the 
‘Geneva Spirit,’ the occupational hazard of the Western 
intellectual has been to read not too little but too much 
into planned changes, involuntary changes, and even 
mere tactical maneuvers and verbal asseverations.” 

Wolfe’s own considered judgment was formulated in 
these words: 

“Modern totalitarianism is one of those comparatively 
closed and conservative societies with a powerful and self- 
perpetuating institutional framework, calculated to as- 
similate the changes which it intends and those which are 
forced upon it, in such fashion that—barring explosion 
from within or battering down from without—the changes 
tend to be either inhibited or shaped and assimilated as 
within-system changes in a persistent system with built-in 
staying powers.” 

The phrase “within-system change” caught on like a 
slogan and for days practically dominated the conversa- 
tions which raged in the St. Antony’s “buttery,” tempo- 
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rarily converted into a bar. Nor was it without modula- 
tions and variations. Victor Zorza of the Manchester 
Guardian discoursed skeptically on “When is a change 
not a change?” Charles Thayer, with a professional diplo- 
mat’s feeling for possible alternatives, inquired as to the 
nature of potential “out-of-system changes.” Richard 
Lowenthal, dialectician that he is, suggested that quantity 
might become quality when the number of “within- 
system changes” accumulated. Was Wolfe, then, denying 
that anything had changed in the Soviet Union? Yes and 
no. Change, he seemed to be saying, was the rule in 
human history. Dictators die. An armistice ends the 
hostilities of war. Moods of men and social classes take 
on different hues. But, according to his rules of totali- 
tarian society, a change there either is not fundamental 
or is merely transitory or already assimilated. Thus: 

Collective leadership? “The whole dynamics of dicta- 
torship calls for a personal dictator, authoritarianism for 
an authority, infallible doctrine for an infallible inter- 
preter and applier, totally militarized life for a supreme 
commander, and centralized, undivided, all-embracing 
and ‘messianic’ power for a ‘charismatic’ symbol and 
tenant of authority.” Wolfe’s word for the Directory 
and the Duumvirate was “transitory,” and as he spoke 
the latter was in point of fact liquidating the former in 
Moscow. 

End of the police state? “The purge today resembles 
those of Stalin’s ‘benign’ periods or of Lenin’s day... . 
The techniques of the blood purge have not been forgot- 
ten—only held in reserve in case of need.” 

No more camps? “With manpower shortages, the con- 
centration camp is the most wasteful and least productive 
way of using up a man. The camps are gentler now, yet 
the camps are there.” 

Taken all in all, the System was likely to remain. 
Dressed out in persuasive theoretical terminology, Wolfe’s 
argument was essentially a thing of biblical-prophetic 
earnestness. But his exercise in sociological abstraction 
struck many as a piece of dialectical ingenuity with just 
too many built-in staying powers of its own. (In a witty, 
friendly aside, Raymond Aron called him “the last great 
doctrinaire of Soviet society.”) If one were to stretch the 
definition of a system in history to the rubbery limits of 
Wolfe’s Ding-an-sich, then one could almost maintain that 
in the Western world very few “really basic changes” 
had happened for centuries—in the United States since 
George Washington and in England since Oliver Crom- 
well. From one point of view, this is good to know; it 
would certainly reassure many of us that at least two 
nations were set upon an irrevocable course of free demo- 
cratic evolution. But it does telescope with an astronomi- 
cal calm all the so-called “within-system changes,” which 
might include wars, depressions, crises, times of trouble 
and despair, and times of hope and rejoicing. Even 
Wolfe, as one came to know in a week of agitated give- 
and-take, was less the philosopher of history, writing 





for all time, than the Cassandra, troubled by fear for the 
day after tomorrow. 

If the men at the telescope turned out to be moralists, 
the men at the microscope were scarcely less involved, 
personally or politically, with the wrigglings on their 
slides. Max Hayward registered in precise detail the 
constraints imposed on contemporary Russian writers, 
and their restlessness under them. But there was a sym- 
pathetic and more than academic understanding on the 
part of this young British scholar who took pains to learn 
almost perfect Russian within a year and spent another 
two wandering around the Soviet Union (“illegally,” as 
the authorities later insisted) making friends and talking 
with “near-intellectuals.” He clearly felt the tragedy 
of caution and even cowardice; he knew the complica- 
tions of wearing masks and indulging in double-think. 
Whereas the previous debate was among moralists, veer- 
ing between hopeful optimism and prophetic pessimism, 
the clash here was among estheticians, caught between a 
fraternal sympathy for men of thought who have almost 
lost heart (and almost lost their minds, if not their heads) 
in a cruelly unequal contest with commissars, and a more 
critical fastidiousness which refused to concede the proud 
Russian name of “intelligentsia” to men of such small 
ethical and cultural achievement. 

It was Isaiah Berlin who introduced the latter note into 
the discussion. Berlin had returned to Moscow last year, 
and he found precious little among the Russian élite to 
give him encouragement. He found, at the top, a world 
of “roughnecks and bureaucrats,” both filled with a 
deeply contemptuous anti-intellectualism. (Kaganovich 
had asked: “Is Hegel taught in Oxford?” “No, but Kant 
is.” “Idealist! . . . And who else?” “Hume.” “Empirical 
monist! . . .” This is Kaganovich’s last recorded philo- 
sophical conversation.) And, beneath them, an effectively 
bullied semi-intellectual class, cut off from their roots in 
the past, deadened to the impulses of genuine controversy, 
eager not for the electrifying word but for a few paltry 
shared privileges. This was harshly put, but also sadly 
spoken. 

But George Katkov, Russian philosopher and Fellow of 
St. Antony’s, was moved only to anger. “I have been pro- 


voked by Professor Berlin,” he began. I suspect that to 


a certain extent Katkov, himself a product of the Russian 
intelligentsia (albeit in the cosmopolitan days of long 
ago), was defending the honor and integrity of “his” 
class; and it was very much in character for him to con- 
clude with a recitation of a new Russian poem and to call 
our attention to some inner echoes of lines by Pushkin 
which might otherwise have escaped us. But he was also 
making an important political point. That there was 4 
ferment was for him undeniable; that this was not 
couched in formulations which reflected Isaiah Berlin’s 
notions of what constitutes high principle and positive 
philosophical ideals seemed to him only natural under the 
circumstances. Russian intellectuals, who have been im- 
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prisoned and intimidated for decades, now refuse to say 
the word “yes” on command (he was referring to the 
literary “conspiracy of silence” which has been so infuri- 
ating to Pravda) —“and this you don’t call political?” 
“I reel under Katkov’s blows,” said Berlin gently in his 
rejoinder. He nevertheless repeated his impressions that 
the tendencies of intellectual dissent had still to become 
coherent, and that this would only be possible in the 
unlikely event of “the lid remaining open.” Marxism had 
died as a positive ideal, and dialectical materialism was 
just so much “petrified gibberish.” As far as he could 
make out from his talks with Russian “near-intellectuals,” 





‘K&B’ IN INDIA: THE DUUMVIRATE IS ‘TRANSITORY’ 


they were “amiable, sincere, unambitious, with no real 
plan or even hope of change.” What would probably hap- 
pen was that the Government would eliminate a few 
excesses, find a new adjustment—in effect, buy them 
off. 

In the final conference phase of “high seriousness,” the 
main discussion revolved around the deliberately specu- 
lative views of Raymond Aron and Hugh Seton-Watson 
on the evolution of the Soviet system toward a more 
“rational” order. A distinguished historian, only fifteen 
years ago, could write that “Russia, with all her changes, 
still largely remains the same”: 

“All Russian regimes have been sudden and arbitrary. 
... Old Russia was always rough, with its Siberian exiles. 


... Planning, a characteristic feature of the new regime, 


is not as new as at first glimpse it looks to be. . . . Even 
the ‘Party’—that unique misnomer of the vocation of 
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leadership—is not really new, but rather a new applica- 
tion of an ancient institution, the priesthood.” (Sir John 
Maynard) 

In contrast, Seton-Watson strongly urged the confer- 
ence to divert its eyes from the spectacle of the unique 
Russian past to the illuminating patterns of the general 
European evolution: 

“The similarities between the Soviet ‘toiling intelli- 
gentsia’ and the Western bourgeoisie of the middle period 
of industrial development (say, Britain in 1880, Germany 
and the United States in 1900), especially the similar 
character of its social prestige and privileges, of its power 
over the masses, and of its cultural philistinism (with its 
peculiarly ‘Victorian’ flavor), seem to me to be more 
important than the differences. . . . 

“The pressure of the state-bourgeois ethos on the rul- 
ing Party élite may be compared with the pressure of the 
Western private bourgeois ethos on the Catholic Church 
in the 15th and 16th centuries, as described, for instance, 
by Max Weber or R. H. Tawney. Whether we shall see a 
Reformation or a Counter-Reformation, or something 
quite different from either, it would be imprudent to 
predict. One should, however, remember that nowhere in 
Europe did the struggle end in the bourgeoisie taking 
over the power either of the Church or of the aristocracy, 
but in compromises of various kinds between these three 
forces.” 

It is hardly conceivable that such speculations would 
have been spun into motion without a growing recogni- 
tion of some major turning point in Soviet Russia’s social 
and historical development. If, as Aron suggested, Soviet 
society, with the improvement in its standard of living, its 
culture and its technology, is becoming “economically 
more rational” (and, at the same time, losing its ideologi- 
cal fervor), how far—over the decades—can one expect 
Soviet society to go in the direction of economic rationali- 
zation and “the return to common sense”? 

“I am accused of begging the question,” ran Aron’s 
defense in the debate, “but I am only putting it. . . .” 

And even in Richard Lowenthal’s final summation 
what emerged were . . . more questions: 

“What is the nature and impact of the economic and 
social, legal and administrative changes which the Soviet 
Union has undergone since Stalin’s death? How far can 
they be interpreted as temporary devices adopted by the 
Kremlin leaders to cope with a transitory situation and 
liable to be revoked at will, and how far must they be seen 
as the more or less irreversible result of fundamental 
long-term trends in Soviet society which will in turn 
modify the character of the Party regime itself?” 

The dialectics of debate had come full circle. Down 
into the buttery of St. Antony’s went the experts for their 
final scotch and their last licks. And little did they 
suspect that Nikita Khrushchev, over his own vodka, was 
at that very moment most deeply involved with these 
and similar questions, in his own donnish way. 
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TORONTO 
OR the past 40 years, I have been 
= crossing the border into Canada. 
During this time, I must have passed 
through almost every port of entry 
between Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia. But not until this summer 
did I approach our northern neigh- 
bor by way of Sault Ste. Marie. Of all 
the gateways, it proved to be the most 
exciting and picturesque. 

In the first place, this approach 
gave us an opportunity to see the 
great new bridge being flung across 
the Straits of Mackinac to unite at 
last the upper and lower peninsulas 
of the strangely cleft state of Michi- 
gan. To be sure, on the day on which 
we rolled into St. Ignace to view this 
new wonder of the world, the fog was 
so dense that we could view only one 
end of it. But this increased the air 
of mystery and made it easier to be- 
lieve that this is, indeed, the longest 
bridge in the world. It seemed to 
stretch from the Northern Peninsula 
away off into the clouds. 

And then, before we took the ferry 
across the Sault, we saw a magnifi- 
cent sight which I had been hearing 
about for a long time. We sat in a 
beautiful barroom with wide win- 
dows affording a perfect view of the 
great lake steamers going up and 
down through the long locks of the 
Sault Ste. Marie. The amount of 
traffic between Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior passes belief. During the 
time I sat and watched, there was 
never a break. All four locks were 
continuously occupied. The great ves- 
sels, 500 or 600 feet long, passed in 
steady procession. Everyone I spoke 
to about Great Lakes transportation 


By William E. Bohn 


The Great Boom 
In Canada 


referred hopefully and enthusiasti- 
cally to the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Every intelligent Midwesterner, Ca- 
nadian or United Statesian, is dream- 
ing of the day when vessels will sail 
from Port Arthur or Duluth directly 
to the ports of Europe. One gets the 
feeling that this great region is just 
at the beginning of its development. 

It was when we crossed into Can- 
ada and started toward Sudbury 
through the Blind River country that 
we got a notion of some of the things 
which are happening to the north of 
us. Our first hint was conveyed by 
the great number of trailers being 
used as dwellings. There were liter- 
ally hundreds of them wherever we 
looked. In most villages, there were 
more trailers than houses. When we 
asked questions, natives replied with 
amusement: “Haven’t you heard 
about uranium?” 

Once our eyes were opened, we 
began to take in scenes which were 
not unlike what must have happened 
in California during the Gold Rush. 
This is a uranium rush. A boy who 
filled our tank with gasoline explained 
that where there were 3,000 people a 
year or two ago there are now 30,- 
000. We saw fortune-seekers rushing 
toward the magic area in every sort 
of vehicle. Some were even plodding 
down the long highway on foot with 
their bundles on their backs. The 
filling-station boy, however, said 
firmly: “No, sir! Not me! They can 
have their uranium; Ill take my reg- 
ular pay.” The most interesting thing 
about a discovery of precious metal 
is that it divides the population into 
the daring and the doubtful. 

Once we were established among 


our old friends in Toronto, I began 
to realize that this classification has 
a good deal of relevance among all 
classes of the population. Ever since 
the last time that I was here, some 
years ago, Canada has been having 
a boom. The Canadian dollar has 
kept steadily five or six cents above 
the U.S. dollar. New houses and fac- 
tories have covered the land. Mag- 
nificent highways have threaded the 
East and will soon connect East and 
West. Toronto’s Golden Mile of com- 
mercial and industrial structures is 
something of which any metropolis 
might be proud. Until recently, Ca- 
nadian stocks and bonds have been 
going up. 

When the great mining boom, 
which is not limited to uranium, be- 
gan to take on solid character, busi- 
nessmen in the U.S. and England as 
well as in Canada were inclined to 
take it seriously. Production of oil, 
gas, copper, waterpower, _ nickel 
seemed consistent and reliable. The 
population, which we had _ long 
thought of as 12 million, suddenly 
turned out to be about 16 million. 
The Northern Miner, which gives en- 
ticing reports of mining develop- 
ments, is sold on every newsstand. 

But in Toronto, the financial capi- 
tal of this far-flung Canadian realm, 
one soon learns that not all Cana- 
dians enjoy the confidence which 
pervades mining circles. Canadian 
exporters are said to be protesting to 
the new Conservative government 
that it gets harder and harder to dis- 
pose of goods abroad. Prices on the 
Stock Exchange, perhaps partly be 
cause of lagging foreign trade, have 
been receding from their peaks. 
There is a growing sense of uncer- 
tainty. And a good many Canadians 
have an uneasy feeling about the bil- 
lions in United States capital which 
is rushing into their country. 

Don’t get me wrong: This is still 
a booming country. Canadians are 4 
bit worried—or some of them are— 
but they still believe that uranium, 
oil, gas, iron, copper, nickel and 
waterpower are good, solid things on 
which to build an economy. 
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Anti-inflation and development programs need U.S. aid 


Crisis in the 
Bolivian Revolution 


By Robert J. Alexander 


HE revolutionary government 
Tae has ruled Bolivia since 
1952 faced its first serious challenge 
this summer—from within its own 
ranks. However, the administration 
of President Hernan Siles survived 
the crisis, which seems to have 
cleared the air and launched a new, 
constructive phase of the national 
revolution. 

In the past five-and-a-half years, 
that revolution nationalized the Big 
Three tin mines, which had domi- 
nated the country’s economic life for 
nearly five decades; inaugurated an 
agrarian-reform program to return 
the land to the Indian population; 
gave the Indian the vote; launched 
a broad educational program, bring- 
ing schools into the rural areas for 
the first time; and carried out a num- 
ber of long-overdue economic-devel- 
opment projects. 

All these things were started dur- 
ing the administration of President 
Victor Paz Estenssoro (April 1952- 
August 1956). His regime performed 
the task of dismantling ancient insti- 
tutions in preparation for building 
new ones. Significantly, this phase 
was comparatively peaceful. 

With the election of 1956, in which 
Siles, candidate of the Government’s 
Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucion- 
ario, won an overwhelming victory, 
the Revolution entered a new phase. 
The new President faced a precarious 
economic situation. Inflation was 
raging out of control, and the bolivi- 
ano plummeted to 15,000 to the dol- 
lar within a few months after the 
change of administrations. Corrup- 
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tion was rife in the Government, par- 
ticularly in the control of foreign 
exchange. The middle class, which 
had originally supported the MNR, 
was becoming increasingly discon- 
tented; and so were the workers, 
hard hit by skyrocketing prices. 

On the recommendation of an 
American economic adviser, George 
Eder, a stabilization program was 
adopted on December 15, 1956. It 
provided for establishment of a sin- 
gle foreign-exchange rate, which was 
to be allowed to seek its own level in 
a free market; wage increases, fol- 
lowed by a one-year freeze; severe 
restrictions on bank credit; a cutback 
in Government economic-development 
plans, and a general trimming of 
Government expenditures. The pro- 
gram could not have worked had not 
the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Treasury 
put up a joint $25-million stabiliza- 
tion fund on which Bolivia could 
draw. About 25 per cent of this had 
been used up by July 1957. 

The effects of the stabilization pro- 
gram were immediate and dramatic. 
Prices doubled, then leveled off, and 
those for many essential items began 
to fall. Wages for various categories 
of workers rose from 30 to 500 per 
cent. Goods which had been in short 
supply—which meant almost every- 
thing—suddenly became available 
for those with the money to buy them. 

Different elements in the popula- 
tion were affected in different ways. 
Construction workers were left 
roughly where they had been, since 


their wage increases about equaled 
the price rises. Factory workers, who 
had been partly subsidized by the 
import of goods at fictitiously low 
foreign-exchange rates for sale in 
company stores, suffered a consid- 
able drop in real wages. 

Commercial employes, particularly 
those at big import houses, were 
better off. Previous to stabilization, 
the import firms had had competition 
from politicians and other insiders 
who were permitted to import goods 
at the rate of 190 bolivianos to the 
dollar; now the firms were again 
handling most Bolivian imports, and 
their employes shared in the gains. 

The peasants, too, probably bene- 
fited. The prices on their produce 
rose, and, since they were not large 
purchasers of imported goods, they 
did not feel the impact of the price 
rise on imports. 

Those who suffered most were the 
miners. Previously, they had been 
able to buy goods in company stores 
at prices as low as 1 per cent of the 
retail figure. They resold much of 
what they bought, often living off 
the proceeds rather than their wages. 
After stabilization, prices in the 
mining-company stores rose to the 
general market level, and wage boosts 
of up to 500 per cent were not 
enough to offset the resultant loss to 
the miners. 

Another group which lost heavily 
was the politicians and labor leaders 
who had enjoyed the privilege of 
importing at a special exchange rate. 
With the establishment of a single 
rate, a big source of corruption was 
eliminated. 

Also hard hit were the industrial- 
ists. Before, they had been allowed 
to import raw materials at 190 
bolivianos to the dollar. As a result, 
Bolivian manufactured goods sold 
very cheaply in neighboring coun- 
tries, and much of what was pro- 
duced was exported illegally to Peru, 
Chile and elsewhere. Now the indus- 
trialists were suddenly confronted 
with a large increase in costs and a 
reduction in their market. 

Discontent against the stabiliza- 





tion program reached a climax in 
June. In the first half of the month, 
the country’s central labor organiza- 
tion, the Central Obrera Boliviana, 
held a congress which called for a 
general strike on July 1 unless the 
workers were given wage increases 
sufficient to compensate for the re- 
cent price hikes. For two weeks, the 
fate of the Siles regime hung in the 
balance. 

Then, to everyone’s surprise, Siles 
defied the threat. He told the dele- 
gates at the COB congress that he 
would be overthrown before he would 
unleash a new round of inflation, and 
he urged them to call off the strike. 

Suddenly, the unions started rally- 
ing to the side of the President. The 
oil workers were followed by the rail- 
road workers, the construction work- 
ers, the chauffeurs and other key 
unions in repudiating the July 1 
strike call. Among the principal labor 
groups, only the miners held out. 
Finally, Siles made a trip to the min- 
ing areas, where he fuund that the 
rank-and-file were prepared to give a 
no-strike pledge. 

Thus, the President won a battle 
against what had seemed overwhelm- 
ing odds. There were several reasons. 
Many workers were prepared to ac- 
cept a drop in real wages on the 
ground of national necessity. The 
wage reductions were largely offset 
by the fact that the workers no long- 
er had to wait in line all night to 
obtain the most basic foodstuffs, as 
they had before stabilization. More- 
over, many workers—and, on fur- 
ther reflection, many of their leaders 
—realized that a general strike would 
mean Siles’s resignation and that 
there was no one to take his place. 

Finally, Siles’s opponents under- 
estimated his popularity throughout 
the country, Although the President 
is not prepossessing in appearance 
and is no great orator, he has a repu- 
tation for being absolutely honest, 
which is more than can be said for 
many of his foes. His courage was 
demonstrated by his trip to the 
mining camps, where the workers 
were all armed. 





Siles followed up his victory by 
reorganizing the leadership of the 
Government party, which was in the 
hands of his opponents. He appoint- 
ed a new executive committee, which 
is recognized by most of the party 
rank-and-file though not by his foes. 

At the same time, a campaign was 
launched to limit the power of anti- 
Siles elements in the labor movement. 
Those unions which had declared 
against the strike refused to partici- 
pate in any meetings of the COB 
until the executive committee elected 
at the recent congress resigned. A 
complete overhauling of the COB 
seems inevitable sooner or later. 

All these developments have put 
President Siles in a much stronger 
position than before to come to grips 
with some of the nation’s pressing 
economic problems. One of these is 
the agrarian-reform program, which 
is advancing very slowly. The revo- 
lutionary regime will not be secure 
until the land is firmly in the hands 
of the Indian peasants. 

Another basic problem is_ the 
country’s failure to export enough to 
cover essential imports. The tin-min- 
ing industry, which is the chief sup- 
plier of foreign exchange, has been 
on the decline for at least 15 years. 
The best of the older mines have 
been virtually worked out, and little 
has been done to find new ones, 
though they are known to exist. In 
recent years, this situation has been 
complicated by labor discontent. 

As the end of July, Siles sum- 
moned a round-table conference of 
representatives of the Government 
mining firm, the private owners and 
the workers, in the hope that better 
labor relations would result. At the 
same time, the Government firm is 
negotiating with former owners for 
an overall settlement on payment for 
their properties. With such a settle- 
ment concluded, the Government firm 
could float loans to permit explora- 
tion for new mines and improvement 
of equipment in the old ones. 

The Siles regime, however, is not 
relying only on revival of the min- 
ing industry. In the past year, it 


has granted concessions to a number 
of foreign oil companies to drill in 
Bolivia. It has also signed an agree 
ment with Gulf Oil to build a pipe. 
line to the Pacific. It is hoped that, 
within four or five years, oil will 
replace tin as the country’s chief 
foreign-exchange earner. Meanwhile, 
the Government, with the aid of 
Point Four, is drawing up a Three 
Year Development Plan—an emer- 
gency plan to eliminate some of the 
worst bottlenecks blocking economic 
development. 

Basically, the long-range picture in 
Bolivia is an optimistic one. The 
Revolution, particularly the agrarian 
reform, has made citizens of the 
Indians, who form the great major- 
ity of the population and were previ- 
ously little better than slaves. This 
will provide new domestic markets 
and lay the basis for development of 
all aspects of the national economy. 
At the same time, rejuvenation of the 
mining industry and the development 
of Bolivia’s oil resources promises to 
solve the foreign-exchange shortage 
which has hampered the country for 
more than a decade. 


In the years just ahead, however, | 


Bolivia will continue to face a short- 
age of foreign exchange and a con- 
stant threat of inflation. If it is to 
develop into a modern, self-respect: 
ing state, it will need American aid 
for several more years. The Point 
Four program in Bolivia is probably 
the most extensive anywhere in the 
world. It is designed not only to 
shore up the Government’s wobbly 
financial position and provide essen- 
tial foodstuffs for the present transi- 
tion period, but also to promote the 
program of economic development on 
which the country’s entire future 
depends. 

It is to the credit of the United 
States that it has already done so 
much to advance Bolivia’s transfor- 


mation from a_ semi-feudal, semi- | 


colonial nation to a modern, inde- 
pendent, prosperous state. We can 
serve our best interests by continuing 
this aid until its objectives have been 
achieved. 


The New Leader 
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omic MunicH 
: HORTLY BEFORE the death of 
pty. Joseph Stalin, Russians who 
The could penetrate Soviet jamming 
iran | heard a new voice on the air, the 
the voice of Radio Liberation, with head- 
ajo | quarters here and broadcasting fa- 
revi: | cilities in Lampertsheim, near Frank- 
This | furt. Radio Liberation, with its sister 
rkets institution, the Institute for the Study 
nt of | of the Soviet Union, is one of the 
omy: } two principal achievements of the 
f the American Committee for Liberation. 
ment | Radio Liberation functions with a 
es to) staff of 160, of whom about 80 per 
rtagé | cent are Russians, Ukrainians, Cau- 
y for | casians, Central Asians and members 
of other Soviet nationalities. Ameri- 
ever, | cans on the staff, including secre- 
hort: ( taries, number 25. The veteran U.S. 
Con: | diplomat Robert Kelley is political 
is t0 | adviser, while supervision of the 
pat broadcasting program is in charge of 
aid Richard Bertrandias, who had previ- 
oint | ous experience on the “Free Asia” 
yably broadcasting station in the Far East. 
the I have been in touch with Radio 
y to} Liberation since it began operations, 
»bbly | and also with the activities which 
men preceded its establishment. At first, it 
ansl- | had been hoped that a group of rep- 
e the { resentatives of Russian and non- 
nt on | Russian political organizations could 
uturé | take over the station. This proved 
impossible because of irreconcilable 
nited differences on such issues as the po- 
$0 | litical future of non-Russian parts of 
isfor- | the Soviet Union. 
semi} Moreover, during these last few 
inde- | years a good deal of vitality has gone 
can } out of refugee political life because of 
1uing } widespread emigration and resettle- 
been \ ment. Immediately after the war, 
Munich was the DP capital of Eu- 
eader§ September 16, 1957 








WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Radio Liberation 






Carries On 


rope. Besides Russians, Ukrainians, 
Central Asians and Caucasians, one 
could find here many Poles and peo- 
ple from the Baltic States. Now this 
situation has changed as a result of 
the intensive efforts of various wel- 
fare organizations to find new homes 
overseas for the refugees. In the first 
postwar years, the number of former 
Soviet citizens ran into hundreds of 
thousands; it is estimated that there 
are now only about 25-30,000 former 
Soviet citizens in the Federal Repub- 
lic, with another 11,000 in Belgium 
and 5,500 in Austria. 

The general aim of Radio Libera- 
tion is to give Soviet listeners, in- 
cluding Soviet troops in Germany, 
news which the Soviet press finds 
unfit to print. Two major projects at 
this time are the broadcasting of the 
UN Report on Hungary and of Milo- 
van Djilas’s The New Class. 

A major problem at Radio Libera- 
tion is the right psychological ap- 
proach to the presumptive audience. 
I asked Vladimir Weidle, head of the 
Russian desk, if the broadcasts sup- 
pose that the listeners are enemies 
or lukewarm supporters of the Soviet 
regime. Weidle said that some scripts 
are calculated for each group and 
that care is taken not to offend such 
“Soviet patriotism” as may exist even 
among critics of the dictatorship. So, 
while every inconsistency between 
Communist theory and practice is 
taken up, there is no attempt to dis- 
parage Soviet accomplishments in 
education, invention and industriali- 
zation. 

Every attempt is made to keep in 
touch with the reactions of those 
who have actually heard the broad- 


casts of Radio Liberation. Repre- 
sentatives of the Committee recently 
went to Spain to interview some of 
the 3,000 Spaniards who were taken 
away to the Soviet Union during the 
time of the civil war in Spain but 
who recently opted for return to 
their native country. Out of 165 
interviewed, 30 had listened to Ra- 
dio Liberation. One result of the 
interviewing was to establish that 
more Soviet citizens possess short- 
wave receiving sets than had previ- 
ously been realized. 

Meanwhile, the Institute for the 
Study of the Soviet Union is steadily 
expanding its program of studies 
and publications. There are some 80 
staff members, of whom 35 are Rus- 
sians, 35 members of other Soviet 
nationalities, and 10 Germans and 
others. The library has amassed 
some 25,000 books and 6,000 publi- 
cations, including complete sets of 
Izvestia, Pravda and other Soviet 
newspapers and many copies of pre- 
Revolutionary Russian magazines. 

The Institute’s studies of many 
phases of Soviet politics, economics, 
culture and general living conditions 
are published in many languages; a 
Turkish publication, Dergi, is the 
principal source of information for 
Turkish students, because of strict 
Turkish regulations against importa- 
tion of Communist printed mtaerial. 


An Arabic publication is being 
planned and is certainly badly 
needed. 


Both the Radio and the Institute, 
the latter now enjoying the services 
as consultant of an American his- 
torian, Dr. Oliver Frederickson, have 
gained maturity and give the im- 
pression of carrying on with a solid 
determination to promote enlighten- 
ment as to Communist realities both 
behind and outside the Iron Cur- 
tain. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties te do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.¥.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 











The Lion’s Share. 
By Bosley Crowther. 
Dutton. 320 pp. $5.00. 


I HAVE NEVER been able to respond 
very strongly to Bosley Crowther as 
a critic. Though he is widely read 
and feared by the film trade—indeed, 
he presides over it like a kind of 
gray eminence—he has always 
seemed to me too humorless, too 
inflexible, afflicted with an oppressive 
piety that seeks to pass as “serious- 
ness” of the highest order. Follow- 
ing Crowther over the years, one has 
the constant, nagging suspicion that 
movies make him uneasy and give 
him little pleasure unless, in some 
fashion, they are serving or pretend- 
ing to serve the public good; hence, 
perhaps, his exaggerated respect for 
films with messages and moralities, 
films which examine broad social 
problems and can be commented on 
as ideology rather than art. 

Crowther has sought, in The Lion’s 
Share, to trace the history of MGM’s 
follies and fortunes. Now, MGM is 
not only a powerhouse among stu- 
dios; it is also, by any standards, 
the most fascinating: It gave us the 
star system; it was able to develop 
and use and consistently replenish, 
as no other studio could, a huge 
stock of magnificent movie-talents; it 
gave us, for a good quarter-century, 
the most technically perfect films to 
see the light of the screen. Those who 
ran it were strong, colorful personali- 
ties—“good copy’—and they left 
their impress upon us in ways we 
have not even yet begun to under- 
stand. All in all, given such material, 
it would seem virtually impossible to 
turn out a dull book. But this Crow- 
ther has managed. 

For one thing, he is a peculiarly 
tasteless and inept writer; his is the 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


The Middle-brow and the Movie-makers! 





style the Saturday Evening Post 
might use if it were some day to run 
The Norman Vincent Peale Story— 
as told to Pete Martin. The abun- 
dances of clichés and gaucheries in 
The Lion’s Share could be forgiven 
(though it takes a good deal of for- 
giving to overlook such beauties as 
“Right away trouble began happen- 
ing,” and “it was a large break,” 
“Tt had to do with a Jewish rabbi’s 
son,” “Here was the rub of the ten- 
sion”), since film histories have 
seldom been informed by wit or 
grace or freshness of approach. (I 
exclude Terry Ramsaye’s classic A 
Million and One Nights—a source 
Crowther has drawn upon heavily, 
though he gives it only one grudging 
mention on page 14—which is saved 
by a generous-hearted warmth, cou- 
pled with a kind of unabashed inno- 
cence that views the movies as sheer 
magic. Ramsaye, unlike Crowther, 
responds with all his might to his 
material, without giving the impres- 
sion that he is engaged upon what 
is, essentially, a lowly enterprise.) 
Crowther’s method throughout is 
to go easy, to play it safe, to write, 
as it were, with a rueful, tolerant 
smile at the excesses, the vulgarities, 
the Goldwynisms that must, of neces- 
sity, fill his pages. The whole mythic 
lore of the industry is approached 
stifly and prissily, in the chiding 
manner of a human relations expert 
relating a Lou Holtz story. For ex- 
ample: “One day Mayer got her 
[Jeanette MacDonald] in his office 
. and he undertook to convince 
her that Naughty Marietta was the 
picture she should do. He praised 
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the stars whose careers he had “a0 
planned, then he offered courteous lie 
suggestions as to how she should ligh 
strive for an emotional quality in de 
her singing style. Suddenly, to her Peon 
astonishment, he got down on his ‘ach 
knees and began singing the Jewish tied 
lament Eli, Eli in a most serious and hea 
tremulous way. Miss MacDonald his 
was genuinely affected by the unin-| «. 5. 
hibited sentiment of the man. Tears bas 
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bly. ‘That’s the way you should f Lou; 
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Compare this to the way Ramsaye | T 
tells another of the great apocryphal | mide 
tales of the movie-makers: vee 
“One morning [Lewis] Selznick in 
awoke to discover that the news| lbs 
headlines screamed of revolution in | with; 
Russia and the overthrow of the] |. d 
Czar. Selznick wrapped a brocaded path 
silken dressing gown about him,| ,.. 3; 
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cablegram, sent paid, which, trans- phere 
lated from the Russian, read about that 
thus: Dine 
Item: 
‘NICHOLAS ROMANOFF ] “Tt 
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EXPENSE STOP REGARDS YOU AND 
YOUR FAMILY SELZNICK 
NEW YORK’ 

“Selznick was disappointed when 
he did not get a reply. If the Czar 
had arrived he would have got the 
job, and perhaps a percentage of the 
profits.” 

This is set down with a verve and 
brashness that sums up not only 
Selznick, but an entire era. Signifi- 
cantly, Ramsaye does not refuse the 
invitation to comedy—albeit “low” 
comedy—to particularize and high- 
light with significant detail (the bro- 
caded dressing gown, the samovar). 
Crowther, in contrast, suppresses 
such touches and discourages the 
reader from looking beyond the hard 
and fast boundaries he has set by 
his tempered, stilted narrative; he 
is fearful of revealing more than he 
should, of giving offense. Thus, he 
leaves us, finally, with an image of 
Louis B. Mayer as a bumbling, 
benevolent grandpa. 

To Crowther, the quintessential 
middle-brow, the multiplicity of 
events and people and motivations 
can be understood only if they are 
referred to categories, constricted 
within the framework of a limp, pel- 
lucid sociology that draws its few 
pathetic, banal ideas from a mis- 
reading of everything that has ever 
been written about mass culture. The 


} Goldwyns, the Selznicks, the Thal- 


bergs, the Scharys are not so much 
explained, as explained away, ci- 
phers, really, fixed in a twilight zone 
that lies somewhere between the 
Power Elite and the Lonely Crowd. 
Item: 

“It is a significant feature of the 
American motion-picture industry 
that it was grappled and guided into 
being by men from what we call the 
common herd—men from the mov- 
ing masses of the people whose tastes 
they discovered and served. They 
were hobbled by no preconceptions 
of the canons of propriety and good 
form as then recognized and cher- 
ished in higher literary and theat- 
tical realms. Their standards were 


| picked up entirely from what they 
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found the paying public would buy 
—and the public with which they 
had contact was the public with 
small change. 

“Among this incipient class of 
showmen there was not one to the 
manor born. Few of them had much 
education. Some couldn’t even write 
or read. Immigrants and sons of 
immigrants in a fluid society which 
was peppered heavily with new 
Americans from whom Old World 
ties were quick to fall, these middle- 
men of amusement were prophetic 
of the culture-history they came to 
run. They were the Carnegies of the 
movies. 

“Such was Marcus Loew. 

“Unlike a good many others of 
the early promoters of films, Loew 
did not have his birthplace in some 
Middle European or Russian town. 
Nobody pinned a steerage ticket to 
the lapel of his threadbare coat and 
sent him forth, with tears and kisses, 
to seek his fortune in the American 
promised land. He was born in a 
dark and dingy chamber of a slum 
on the lower East Side of New York, 
the son of a Jewish restaurant waiter 
and a widowed German girl. His 
father, Herman, had come from 
Austria only a few years before and 
had married the young Ida Sichel, 
who was already the mother of two 
small sons. They made their home 
in a tenement building at 173 Fourth 
Street, on Avenue B. It was there, 
on May 8, 1870, that Marcus arrived 
in the world.” 

How smug and smooth the “to the 
manor born,” the “fluid society,” the 
“canons of propriety,” the “moving 
masses.” The mishmash of ideas and 
platitudes take on a certain comic 
force, and one hopes, somehow, that 
Crowther is only pulling one’s leg, 
having a little good-natured fun at 
the expense of the official panegyr- 
ists. Alas, he is nothing if not seri- 
ous: He is giving us the “essential” 
facts—as though the date of birth. 
the house and street numbers, the 
“dark and dingy” slum chamber rep- 
resent something vital in themselves, 
symbols of the greatest importance, 


as though nothing more is needed to 
mark off and define the man. This, 
of course, is the standard technique 
of the film biography; one can easily 
summon up Ida Loew leaning from 
a window that overlooks a dreary 
tenement landscape and_ shrieking 
“Marcus! Marcus Loew!” And Mar- 
cus’s reply: “Please, Momma, just 
one more look through my Kineto- 
scope.” 

But if anyone is short-changed, it 
is poor Irving Thalberg, who 
emerges here as a somewhat neu- 
rasthenic, mother-loved Jewish boy, 
“a hard worker” who “knew how to 
look after himself.” We get dribs 
and drabs of human interest—the 
story of his wedding night, when 
Norma Shearer’s bracelet would not 
come undone, his passion for fast 
cars and card playing, his habit of 
flipping coins during conferences. 
But of the Wunderkind, the romantic, 
ill-starred prototype of Fitzgerald’s 
Last Tycoon, we gain no fresh under- 
standing; we begin with a stereotype 
and end with a legend. (It is inter- 
esting to speculate as to how Thal- 
berg himself, that deflator of preten- 
sions and pretenders, would have 
reacted to the institutional tones and 
rhetoric in which his life and works 
are smothered, the hollow ring of 
“Time was running out for the pro- 
ducer who had used time so prodi- 
gally,” “Thalberg was driving, ever 
driving,” “the pressures were begin- 
ning to tell,” “the increasing momen- 
tum of his progress was stretching 
the tension of his nerves.”) 

As a writer of Kulturgeschichte, 
Crowther is just as unrewarding; I 
won't dwell on the fact that three- 
and-a-half pages are devoted to a 
plot summary of Ben Hur, as against 
a half-page for Birth of a Nation, or 
that he lets slip through certain 
minor and not-so-minor errors of 
fact and allots only two chapters to 
the tremendous shifts and sways 
within the industry since World 
War II. 

Crowther’s chief flaw, it seems to 
me, resides in his basic premise that 
the history of MGM “presents a clear 
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and characteristic pattern of how the 
film industry developed.” But this 
does not take into account the fact 
that the MGM stable of stars is now 
and has always been of a quality and 
order unlike those of any other 
studio, that an MGM film is different 
from all other films. (I have always 
felt, like William Poster, that “A 
Metro picture, good or bad, usually 





manages to seem just the right 
length, to hold your attention to the 
full extent of your powers of re- 
sponse whether you like what you are 
responding to or not.”) Of MGM it 
can be said that, more than any other 
studio, more than we are willing to 
admit, it helped make and mirror us, 
giving us a good many of the images 
by which we live. Greer Garson was 


our mother-figure, and we expected 
love’s first kiss to come to us as it 
came to Andy Hardy. And, again 
more than any other studio, MGM 
imposed its will upon us; it set the 
cycles and the fashions. But above 
all, it persisted, it flourished and 
added something fine and memor- 
able to films. This is the real story, 
the story Crowther hasn’t told. 





More Plays in Paperbacks 


ee FEBRUARY, in an article 
on the paperback publication of 
drama and drama criticism, I noted 
that this subject was—for the soft- 
cover books—almost virgin territory. 
Since then, happily, a considerable 
invasion has taken place. And though 
it is still possible to think of areas 
(French symbolist drama) and au- 
thors (Gerhart Hauptmann) which 
are poorly represented in the paper- 
backs, a significant number of plays 
have recently been reprinted and a 
great many more have been an- 
nounced. 

The most ambitious publisher in 
this field is Hill and Wang, whose 
Dramabook series now includes eight 
collections of plays and ten volumes 
of drama criticism. With editions of 
Dryden and Ben Jonson now being 
distributed and editions of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Jean Anouilh and a group 
of French comedies scheduled for 
January, the play collections espe- 
cially represent a real opportunity 
for the reader interested in building 
a very fine theater library at low 
cost, and—in this back-to-school sea- 
son—a real opportunity also for 
well-wishing friends to provide the 
freshman drama or English major a 
gift he will both use and enjoy. For 
these are books designed to be read: 
printed in large type on good paper. 
(I'll never forget my college reading 
of the expensive blinding anthologies 
which crammed 35 copiously foot- 
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By John Unterecker 
Instructor of English, CCNY 


noted plays into 600 illegible pages. ) 

Everyone who has been exposed to 
it, in or out of the theater, knows 
how funny The School for Scandal 
is. Yet, reading it in the context of 
the complete Sheridan (Mermaid 
Dramabook, $1.45), one becomes al- 
most immediately conscious of Sheri- 
dan’s great growth in both wit and 
theatrical craftsmanship as he discov- 
ers for himself the limits and the na- 
ture of his talent. That that growth 
culminated in his last play The Critic 
is the contention of Louis Kronen- 
berger in his fine introduction to the 
volume. Though not all readers will 
agree (The Critic is most successful, 
I think, for that part of the audience 
familiar with both sides of the foot- 
lights), all readers will recognize in 
Sheridan one of the world’s great 
comic dramatists. 

Sheridan, who wrote brilliantly 
within a tradition, created no new 
forms. Scribe, Augier and Sardou, 
now half-forgotten and much ma- 
ligned dramatists, not only created 
and exploited a new form (the “well- 
made” play) but managed—for bet- 
ter or for worse—to make it an 
almost ineradicable element of the 
modern theater. For the reader who 
wants to know the kind of plays Ibsen 
and Shaw both attacked and used, 
Stephen S. Stanton’s anthology of 
five of these 19th-century French 
dramas, Camille and Other Plays 
(Mermaid Dramabook, $1.45), 


makes fascinating reading. And, as 
Broadway has recently discovered, 
French farce (represented in this col- 
lection by Scribe’s A Peculiar Posi- 
tion and Sardou’s A Scrap of Paper) 
is still very funny. 

A third Mermaid Dramabook, se- 
lections from the plays of John Ford 
($1.65), is a real publisher’s gamble. 


Everyone who knows Ford’s work | 


recognizes in it a major dramatist, 
but far too few people know him. The 
titles alone drive readers away: The 
Broken Heart, Love’s Sacrifice, The 
Lover’s Melancholy, even ’Tis Pity 
She’s a Whore sound far more senti- 
mental than the plays really are. The 
Lover’s Melancholy is, for instance, 
one of the first sympathetic studies of 
madness. The madman in this play 
is no funny creature for the audience 
to laugh at but rather a sick man 
who through a kind of introspective 
dialogue with a thoughtful doctor 
manages to talk out his problem. 


Though the play was first produced { 


in 1628, parts of it anticipate mod- 
ern psychoanalysis. 

There are probably more edi- 
tions of Shakespeare than any other 
author represented in the paperbacks, 
yet Yale’s decision to reissue its 
fully annotated and carefully edited 
single-volume set in soft covers is 
of considerable importance for the 
Shakespeare scholar. So far sit 
plays, King Henry IV, Part I, Ham 
let, King Lear, Othello, Romeo and 
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cted | Juliet and Macbeth, each selling at 
is it | $.75, have been made available. 
cain | More are promised. 
GM If Shakespeare has been well rep- 
the | resented in paperbacks, hardly any 
ove a religious drama has been printed. 
and { Meridian’s Living Age Books plans 
nor- | to issue three volumes covering this 
ory, | area. The first, a group of five mod- 
ern plays collected under the title 
___ | Religious Drama/1 (Living Age, 
} $1.45), is already in the bookshops. 
Though W. H. Auden’s For the Time 
Being is more poem than play and 
though neither James Schevill’s The 
Bloody Tenet nor Dorothy Sayer’s 
The Zeal of Thy House seem quite as 
eloquent or vivid as their subject 
|, 8} matter, it is surprising how very 
red, | powerful D. H. Lawrence’s David is. 
col- | And Christopher Fry’s play about 
osi- | Moses, The Firstborn, is both elo- 
per) quent and craftsmanlike. The moral, 
} I suppose, is that professional play- 
» S& | wrights still write the best plays— 
Ford | even pious ones. 
able. |} Contemporary dramas are repre- 
vork | sented by Modern Library’s paper- 
atist, | back edition of Eugene O’Neill’s 
The | gloomy, powerful The Iceman Com- 
The \ eth ($95); Bertold Brecht’s The 
The (Caucasian Chalk Circle and The 
Pity | Good Woman of Setzuan (printed 
enti- | under the title Parables for the Thea- 
The | tre, Evergreen, $1.45) ; and Brendan 
ince, | Behan’s enormously vital study of 
es Of \ prison life, The Quare Fellow (Ever- 
play { green, $1.25). Behan, who is young, 
ence | Irish, and as yet unrepresented by an 
man} American production, is as accurate 
ctive | at catching speech rhythms as O’Neill 
ctor} is not and he has almost as great a 
lem. \ gift for characterization. Like Brecht 
ucedf he has a very good eye for the the- 
mod: atrically effective device (The Quare 
} Fellow begins and ends with a ballad 
edi! which is also used to link the second 
other} and third acts), and also like Brecht 
acks, | he is greatly concerned with pointing 
> it8) a moral—in this case the need for 
dited} prohibiting capital punishment. Mi- 
rs is} chael Gazzo’s A Hatful of Rain (Sig- 
> the} net, $.35), on the other hand, dem- 
six} onstrates that, in spite of all sorts of 
Zant theatrically powerful situations and 
ani the compelling subject of drug addic- 
ade® September 16, 1957 





tion, a play with neither eloquence 
nor characterization will be bound to 
make dull reading. And Terence 
Rattigan’s film-script of The Prince 
and the Show-Girl (Signet, $.35) 
demonstrates nothing more, so far as 
I can see, than that a good dramatist 
can make a mistake. 

Mentor’s Eight Great Tragedies 
($.50) is the bargain of the day, 
however. Offering the complete texts 
of Aeschylus’s Prometheus Bound, 
Sophocles’s Oedipus the King, Eu- 
ripides’s Hippolytus, Shakespeare’s 


King Lear, Ibsen’s Ghosts, Strind- 
berg’s Miss Julie, Yeats’s On Baile’s 
Strand, and O’Neill’s Desire Under 
the Elms, and throwing in for good 
measure comments on tragedy by 
Aristotle, Hume, Emerson, E. M. W. 
Tillyard, I. A. Richards and Joseph 
Wood Krutch, the book seems so 
valuable that one is tempted not to 
say that some of the translations 
seem less than lively (or even less 
than contemporary). But the book 
offers so much that this complaint is 
really a small one. 





Sovereignty of Reason 


Logic Without Metaphysics. 
By Ernest Nagel. 
Free Press. 430 pp. $6.00. 


ERNEST NAGEL is one of the most 
distinguished exponents of philo- 
sophical naturalism in this country. 
For over two decades, students at 
Columbia University, where he is 
John Dewey Professor of Philoso- 
phy, have admired the sympathetic 
breadth of his interests, the firm 
rigor of his analyses, and the clarity 
of his expositions. 

These qualities are abundantly 
evident in the present volume, which 
offers a collection of essays and book 
reviews that Professor Nagel pub- 
lished in philosophical journals and 
elsewhere over the past quarter of a 
century. As a collection, the book 
naturally lacks the organic unity we 
might expect to find in a systemati- 
cally developed philosophical treat- 
ise; but this limitation is offset by 
the variety of its riches and by the 
accessibility of style and treatment 
to the layman. It thus offers the 
general reader a valuable introduc- 
tion to some of the main problems 
of contemporary philosophy. 

Professor Nagel terms the variety 
of naturalism he espouses “contex- 
tualistic naturalism.” What he means 
by naturalism is best stated in his 
own words: 

“.. . we became persuaded that 


Reviewed by Norman Jacobs 


Educational director, Tamiment Institute 


spatio-temporally organized bodies 
are the only agents of causal change; 
that there is an irreducible plurality 
of things, qualities and processes in 
the world; that the various patterns 
of change discoverable in the world 
are not fragments of a directively 
organized, rationally integrated de- 
velopmental schema; that the human 
scene is but a passing incident in the 
history of the cosmos; that the valid- 
ity of moral standards is a function 
of their congruence with the de facto 
physical, biological and social needs 
of human beings; that the moral 
worth of an ideal is determined by 
its capacity to organize and liberate 
human energies, and not by its ori- 
gins . . . that evidence drawn from 
observation and experiment must be 
available to warrant beliefs about 
what occurs in the world; that the 
manifest characters of things are not 
the illusory appearances of a meta- 
physically superior reality. . .” 
The approach defined by this sum- 
mary statement would probably be 
acceptable to all who consider them- 
selves naturalists. But Professor 
Nagel’s contextualism qualifies his 
naturalism and leads him to a part- 
ing of the ways with many who 
otherwise share his general orienta- 
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tion. The force of this qualification 
is implicit in the title of the book, 
and is explicitly discussed in his well 
known essay “Logic Without Ontol- 
ogy,” which treats of Nagel’s con- 
ception of the role of pure logic (and 
mathematics) in scientific inquiry. 

On this view, logic is not descrip- 
tive of reality; nor does it adumbrate 
the ontologic structure of this world 
or other possible worlds; rather, it 
is instrumental to the acquisition of 
warranted knowledge, and its specific 
role is to help “order the conceptions 
we form of things by serving as rules 
for the systematic organization, 
articulation and transformation of 
discourse.” Moreover, the status of 
the conceptual tools by means of 
which we organize the data of a 
given field of knowledge must be 
appraised in the context of the spe- 
cific discipline for which they were 
developed. Confusion results and 
error multiplies when “ideas which 
are perfectly intelligible within the 
context in which they have an opera- 
tional meaning are . . . isolated from 
such contexts and viewed as substan- 
tial beings.” Or, put in other words, 
“no statement detached from the 
symbolic system to which it is in- 
tegral can be evaluated for its em- 
pirical validity; and no _ isolated 
concept can be judged as warranted 
on the basis of the essentially irrele- 
vant criterion of pictorial suggestive- 
ness.” 

The intersecting influences of John 
Dewey and the radical empiricists 
may be detected in this view of the 
nature of logic and other tools of 
inquiry, but Dewey’s influence is 
even more discernible in Nagel’s 
approach to the problem of the scope 
of scientific method and its rele- 
vance to the social sciences. Nagel 
disagrees emphatically with those 
who argue from the alleged unique- 
ness of historical events and the 
irreducible qualitative immediacies 
of human experience and emotion to 
an unbridgeable gap _ separating 
modes of knowledge in the natural 
and social sciences. Such a dichot- 
omy is untenable, he maintains; and 


while acknowledging that a given 
social science may possess its own 
conceptual techniques of investiga- 
tion, he insists that scientific method, 
as a method for understanding 
empirical phenomena, is unitary. 

This does not mean that Nagel 
denies or wishes to deny the impor- 
tance of emotion, intuition and in- 
sight as sources of wisdom; nor does 
he intend to exclude artistic and re- 
ligious experience as contexts in 
which inspiration and belief may 
arise. But it is imperative to dis- 
tinguish between having experience 
and having knowledge or between 
undergoing experience and under- 
taking the enterprise of acquiring 
knowledge. For what is at stake in 
this distinction is the question how 
“claims to knowledge and wisdom 
may be warranted. The recommenda- 
tion to use scientific method is the 
recommendation of a way for decid- 
ing issues of factual validity and 
adequacy; it is not the recommenda- 
tion of an exclusive way in which the 
universe may be confronted and ex- 
perienced.” 

When Professor Nagel began his 
teaching career at Columbia in the 
early Thirties, pragmatism or prag- 
matic naturalism was unquestionably 
the reigning American philosophy. 
The impact of positivism, imported 
from Europe, was for a time shatter- 
ing on the American philosophic 
scene. Even the pragmatists, with 
whom the positivists had much in 
common, reacted guiltily to the 
charge of “meaninglessness” which 
positivism freely hurled at other 
philosophers. But, vocabulary apart, 
the differences between positivists 
and pragmatists were largely nego- 
tiable. The two schools reached a 
tolerable modus vivendi, and a posi- 
tivistic naturalism placed other 
philosophies on the defensive. 

In the late Thirties there occurred 
a change in the cultural and political 
climate which was paralleled by a 
shift in prevailing philosophical cur- 
rents. Many became convinced, as 
Nagel puts it, “that the progress and 
spread of science and the consequent 


secularization of society are the 
prime sources of our present ills; 
and a not inconsiderable number of 
thinkers have made widely popular 
various revised forms of older re. 
ligious and _ irrationalistic philoso- 
phies as a guide to human salvation.” I 
In different ways this trend contin- z 
ued into the postwar period. Existen- a 
tialism, dominant on the continent | pjj 
of Europe, left a strong impress on | any 
America. A revival of interest in re- } bo 
ligious philosophy saw idealism} .* 
: 8 Dji 
take the offensive and proclaim the}... 
inadequacies of naturalism to do} jm 
justice to ethical values and human J pri 
experience. in é 
This reviewer, who studied under Per 
Professor Nagel in the Thirties. re- | 
calls how irresistibly persuasive) LA 
naturalism appeared to him and | hr 
fellow students. If for many of us| Fut 
time has still not diminished the per- | ¥™ 
suasive logic of that philosophy, the } * 
shifting winds of doctrine have tem: | der 


pered the optimism we had in a the 


~~ 








possibility that science would point | lead 
the way to a better and more humane} " * 
civilization and have made us more. “ 

. | year: 
acutely aware that the conflicts be |,;.. 
tween different schools of philosophy § jowi 
are as perennial as the problems} Th 
around which conflict centers. | appr 


This is so because many philoso: | 2 : 
é _ whic 
phies are concerned with much more wien 


than consistency, validity and truth. } had | 
They reflect, unfortunately or not, } force 
attitudes, evaluations and commit-| the « 
ments that provide broad options of | si 
choice and interpretation, not easily) |), 
coerced by reality, and which if any- Ty, 
thing are a tribute to the frailty of | but | 
human nature. , doubt 
Logic Without Metaphysics, onf union 
. | late | 
the other hand, celebrates the pri (+ * 
macy of the human intellect. It pre were 
sents a conception in which reason’ trial 
is sovereign. And Professor Nagel’ tions, 
establishes the legitimacy of that) baker 
sovereignty by faithfully respecting) i“ fl 
the methods of science through which!) the «, 
warranted knowledge is won and by! scene, 
showing a sensitive appreciation for, Tceiv 
the data of experience that provide” leader 
science, and ultimately philosophy.) i155, 
with their subject matter. ‘, 
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iss | Vee aed 
er of 
pular 
rT 
iloso- } DJILAS 
ion.” Permit me to agree with Eugene Lyons’s letter 
wiles in your August 26 issue concerning Milovan 
’ Djilas’s book The New Class. I, too, cannot 
isten- possibly see how Norman Thomas can deduce 
inent | Djilas’s conversion to socialism (democratic or 
ss on} any other kind) from anything he says in his 
in re. book. 

: A careful reading forces the conclusion that 
alism : a , 

Djilas believes only a pluralistic society, such 
nthe as we have under American democratic capital- 
> do ism, can provide a truly free society. This is 
uman | primarily because of the existence of alternatives 

in all facets of life. 

Portland, Ore. NicHOLAs GRANET 
inder 
=} re: | 
asive) LABOR LEADERS 
rd to In his article, “The Teamsters and Labor’s 
of us| Future” (NL, August 26), Reinhold Niebuhr 
> per writes: “I am not wise enough to suggest even 


the | a tentative answer to these problems.” 

Surely he is wise enough to have suggested 
tem: 5 that, just as we cannot trust one man too long in 
n the | the White House, so it should be with the labor 
point | leaders. No one person should ever be permitted 
mane! ‘0 stay in the office of union president or any 
' other strategic position for more than, say, eight 


more : 
me |, years. History is replete with tyrants who at- 
S D& tained their positions simply because their fol- 
sophy lowing permitted them to stay in office too long. 
blems| The trouble with Dr. Niebuhr’s unrealistic 
approach stems from the fact that he has never 
Joa felt the lash of the tyrannical labor unions 
which have come to power too suddenly to re- 
more spect the rights of their constituents. He has not 
truth. } had bullies with clubs come up to his shop and 
not, } force him into a labor union. He has not seen 





mmit- | the corruption of the so-called “walking dele- 
ns of f gates,” who are always ready to accept bribes 
easily I ' from the highest bidder and overlook employer 


" violations, to the detriment of the rank-and- file. 
f any-| The fact that, as he writes, he is “an outside 
Ity of _ but friendly observer of trade-unionism” no 
_ doubt blinds him to the fact that not labor 

unions but men like the late Henry Ford, the 
il " late Lincoln and Edward Filene, the managers 

> PTS of the Kodak Corporation and many, many more 
t pre! were the initiators of the reforms in our indus- 
eason trial labor-management relations. For genera- 
Nagel | tions, the managers and workers of the Stude- 

that | ‘ baker Corporation enjoyed the greatest friendli- 
ecting 2 hess; it was like a huge family of the same flesh 
which and bloed. Look what has happened to it since 


5, One 


the corrupt, brutal labor bosses arrived on the 
nd by} scene. I doubt if it will survive the blow it has 
yn for "received from the greedy, ambitious labor mis- 
leaders, 

As one who once belonged to four labor 
g Unions—and who studied the inner workings of 


rovide! 
sophy,) » 


-eader September 16, 1957 





THE New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


the corruption-infected men at the top as well 
as the utter apathy of the rank-and-file at the 
bottom—I can see ultimate disaster for the entire 
American economy unless the workers them- 
selves rise to overhaul the super-government 
which has come to rule them. 

Scarsdale, N. Y. J. AntHony Marcus 


TV AND CHILDREN 


Ernest van den Haag’s “The Menace of 
Mass Media” (NL, July 29) contained many 
cogent observations. I would wager, though, 
that he is not a parent and has probably had 
little—if any—experience with children. 

“Parents,” he writes, “well knowing that 
mass media can absorb energy, often lighten 
the strain that the attempts of their children 
to reach for activity and direct experience 
would impose; they allow some energy to be 
absorbed by the vicarious experience of the 
television screen.” And he concludes that it 
might be better to feed youngsters on “poppy 
juice, [since it] offers no models in which to 
cast the imagination.” 

What is wrong with having a child—who 
has just spent several hours playing furiously 
with his friends but is still raring to go— 
relax by watching a television program that 
encourages him to draw pictures, make puppets, 
sing, play the triangle, etc.? Is this not pro- 
viding a “direct outlet” for the child’s ener- 
gies, which Van den Haag himself insists is 
necessary ? 

I would suggest that he view such programs 
as the “Charity Bailey Show,” “Ding-Dong 
School” and “Romper Room,” except that the 
networks saw fit to drop all three of them this 
spring. And this, I think, points up the evils 
of television that he might have attacked. The 
trouble is not that a youngster watches tele- 
vision, but that the industry has withdrawn 
even the few shows that were worth his time. 

As for parents occasionally seeking to “lighten 
the strain” kids impose, many a child would 
be visiting his mother in an institution if she 
didn’t have the good sense to do just that. 
Kew Gardens Hills, N.Y. Barry JoNATHAN 


TALMADGE 


In the August 19 “National Reports” section, 
Charles O. Lerche Jr. characterizes Senator 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia as a man of 
“exceptional political skill, considerable ad- 


ministrative ability, and real intelligence.” 
With the first-mentioned attributes I have 

no quarrel, not being in a position to assess 

them. But I question strongly whether any man 


who repeatedly utters outrageous and intem- 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


perate statements against members of another 
race possesses “real intelligence.” Certainly, it 
would seem to me, one of the prerequisites of 
intelligence is a mind free from prejudice and 
capable of assessing a situation on the basis 
of facts. 

Charleston, W. Va. W. E. Cuixton III 


‘HUNDRED FLOWERS’ 


Your symposium on Mao’s “100 Flowers” 
speech in the August 12 issue made a con- 
siderable contribution to the understanding of 
this puzzling document. I am especially grate- 
ful that you chose three writers—Herbert Feis, 
Harold Isaacs and David Rowe—who approach 
the subject from such obviously different per- 
spectives, 

Los Angeles Ernest O. Porter 
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Current History’s September Study . . . 


FOREIGN AID AND FOREIGN POLICY 


The United States has spent over $100 billion on foreign aid since 1941. The pros and cons of 
foreign aid are debated by citizens and Government officials alike. But what is the true signi- 
ficance of our foreign-aid program? In this month's issue of CURRENT HISTORY, six specialists 
on the subject attempt to answer this question. 


“The necessity of finding some substitute for war to preserve some sort of peacetime international 
order is urgent. . . . Foreign aid is a vital part of the new departure and remains the closest 
approximation that we have found to a moral equivalent of war.” 
—John Lindberg, author of “The Foundations of Social Survival,” writes on the Administration 
of Foreign Aid. 


“Considering the strengthened position of the United States in meeting the challenge to its 
national interest, the price of foreign aid has not been too high.” 
—Sidney Warren, Professor of History and Political Science, California Western University, 
outlines The Background of Our Aid Program. 


demonstrated the wisdom of giving initial primacy to economic over military 
—Norman D. Palmer, Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania, evaluates 
The Impact of Foreign Aid. 


“Experience .. . 
considerations.” 


“The ability of the United States to provide technical assistance is surely not inferior to that 
of Moscow, and it is arguable that the Americans . . . are better qualified than the Russians to deal 
with the peoples of Asia and Africa.” 
—Michael T. Florinsky, Professor of Economics, Columbia University, discusses Russian- 
American Rivalry in Foreign Aid. 


“Since the world is now divided into two camps, America’s defense begins not at home, but 
abroad....” —H. R. Baukhage, Associate Editor of the Army, Navy and Air Force “Register,” appraises 
Foreign Aid and American Strategy. 


“It is important to observe that the foreign-aid program is part of the general problem of a 
dollar shortage”; another answer to the problem of a dollar deficit is to “encourage the outflow 
of private capital in the manner of British exports of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.” 
—Seymour E. Harris, Professor of Economics, Harvard University, analyzes the Economic 
Issues of Foreign Aid. 
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It’s actually easy to save— when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, your 
saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay 
good interest—3% a year, compounded half-yearly 
when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 
them, the better your return. Even after maturity, 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to 
your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy 
Bonds where you bank. 


“Don’t worry, 


I’m not going to sing 


” 











Tue OLD LADY had lost her voice. That rich, 
vibrant contralto which had rung through 
opera’s golden age was long gone. And she 
made no bones about it. 


Standing at the network microphones, 
she’d loudly promise her audience: “Don’t 
worry, I’m not going to sing.” 

Yet, every Christmas Eve, she did sing, 
And millions of homes hushed to listen. For 
Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht does not deman¢ 
a big voice. Rather, a big heart. 


And Ernestine Schumann-Heink had 
always had that. From the beginning, when 
she threw away her budding career for love, 
only to wind up deserted with her four chil- 
dren. Through World War I, when she sang 
to sell Liberty Bonds while she had sons 
fighting—on both sides. Right up to the end 
of her turbulent life, she stayed warm, gem 
erous and brave. 

Naturally, her adopted country loved her, 
Because Americans admire heart, and as the 
little stories in every daily paper show, they 


have plenty of it. That’s one of the vital reafl 


sons why America is strong and why het 
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